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SCULPTURE AT THE BEAUX ARTS. 





or the least interesting 
feature in the display 
of modern Art in the 
Beaux Arts building 
in Paris is the frater- 
nity there existing of 
sculptureand painting. 
The statues, arranged 
as many of them are, 
at architectural points 
throughout the interior, add a 
steadfastness and solidity to the 
character of the exhibition, and 
resent a happy variety to the 
| rows of vigorous, pre. 
and delicate pictures. The former 
Art gains in purity by the con- 
trast with the gorgeous and varied 
hues of the latter, which, in turn, 
is enhanced in richness by the 
other’s monochrome unity. That this is the 
most advantageous mode of arranging scul 
ture, per se, we do not hold ; but—short of a 
thoroughly studied arrangement of works of 
this Art, with every advantage of means, as 
regards ample space and precise adaptation 
of light and surrounding colour (of which 
we know not a perfect instance anywhere)— 
this intermingling of the two Arts is one of 
the best principles that can be acted on, 
and it would be well if our Royal Academy 
would turn its attention towards placing 
some of the lighter works of marble, in their 
annual exhibition, in the centre of the larger 
of their painting apartments, instead of doom- 
ing, year after year, in spite of out-door re- 
monstrances and in-door convictions, the 
nobleand enduring Art of sculpture to a dun- 
geon which is a disgrace to the institution ! 
Much may be suggested to the lover 
of the decorative effects of sculpture by 
attention to its present display in the Beaux 
Arts, some beneficial results of which, we 
hope, may be brought to bear in this country. 
There is not much to be actually copied 
in regard to arrangement in the Beaux 
Arts, but there are the germs of much im- 
provement. Perfection is not to be expected 
in a building improvised with almost the 
rapidity of a tent. The Fine Arts are little 
more than bivouacking at present in the 
Allée Montaigne. 
_ A prominent feature of the present noble 
international Exhibition of Fine Arts in 
Paris, is the opportunity it affords to view, 
within short compass, the artistic merits of 
all countries ; and this applies to sculpture, 
nearly as much as to the sister Art. As in 
special national exhibitions we are inclined 
to contrast the efforts of individual artists, 
the display of modern sculpture in the Beaux 
Arts is on so large a scale that comparison 
naturally takes a wider range, and regards 
the various national and other styles rather 





than the separate works of individuals, 
This view presents itself to every observer 
as he roams in succession through the seve- 
ral apartments dedicated to French, Roman 
Milanese, Prussian, German, Belgian, an 
British Art. The short space we have at 
present will naturally confine the brief ob- 
servations we offer within these bounds, and 
will supersede allusion to individual artists, 
except in as far as they characterise a style 
or a nation. We would here remark that 
styles, though frequently national, and so to 
be characterised as the “ Greek school,” the 
“Roman school,” are by no means thus per- 
fectly expressed ; that there are many excep- 
tions, especially in modern times, in which 
every day increases the amount of inter- 
course and interchange of mind, feeling, and 
knowledge. Thus, in many cases, you may 
find the influence of an individual genius, or 
of a school, wandering far beyond its own 
country, and shooting up offsets as novelties 
in other spots where its novelty is only that 
of place, and not of fact, while in other cases 
national bias seems to have bent to her will 
a power of Art not originally of the phase 
it presents. All new lights as regards styles 
of Art are to be hailed as adding more to 
the common stock of reflected rays, for 
all are good that spring direct from Nature, 
which produce beauty, and do not abuse 
their powers by making “the worse appear 
the better part.” 

Something of the thought expressed by 
these last words cannot but arise when we 
contemplate many of modern French works 
of sculpture, more particularly of what may 
be called the school of Pradier. This re- 
markable artist has been removed by death 
since the Exhibition of 1851, in which he 
was but very inadequately represented by 
the works of his it contained. Being how- 
ever considered the greatest of their scul 
tors, he on that account received one of the 
scantily-given Council Medals for sculpture 
at that time, instead of the author of the 
“Premier Bergeau,” or the group of “ Eve 
and her Children,” which has now de- 
servedly achieved an European reputation, 
and was superior to any of the works of 
Pradier shown on that occasion. 

Neither of the two great exhibitions, viz., 
that of 1851, or the present one in Paris, 
have thus adeqnately illustrated the genius 
of this artist, for the regulation that the 
works of diving artists alone should be ad- 
missible into the present one in Paris, has 
debarred the lover of sculpture from the 
sight on this second occasion of a suitable 
collection of his statues. This is the more to 
be regretted as there appears to be no place 
in Paris where a full collection of his larger 
works is to be seen, although the shops of 
decorative formative Art teem with his 
statuettes. (We are here glad to be able to 
point to an individual Art-fact in our own 
country to set against the many in which 
we are at disadvantage in comparison with 
the French, in that better fortune has 
occurred to works of our revered Flaxman, 
which have found a home at the University 
of London.) As regards the larger works of 
Pradier, with the exception of two or three 
life-sized statues in the Louvre, a few in 
other collections, and several public statues, 
one would have to traverse the cities and 
public places throughout France to gain a 
suitable conception of the works of this 
most prolific artist, who appears to have 
had a facility with his modelling-tool and 
chisel equal to Rubens with his brush, 

Perhaps there may be other points in 
which he resembled the t Peter Paul, 
for his imagination wandered more freely 
in the isles of Circe and Calypso than iu 
purer regions ; yet not the less (but, truth 

ee 


to say, the more for this) were his works 
appreciated in gay France. A new statuette 
by Pradier was an attraction to crowds of 
the fashionable, and the fair Parisian dames 
would hang rtey fe over a new Bac- 
chante wreathing her lithe form under the 
united influence of coquetry and wine, with 
a delight that would hardly be expressed 
here, except for a new invention in the 
toilette! Pradier was the modern Ana- 
creon, or Ovid, of sculpture, and, as respects 
originality, has greater claims, in the lighter 
moods of the Art, than Canova himself, who 
in some respects, especially of execution, 
was a kindred spirit. But Canova’s Art, 
at as his powers were, was in some 
egree a weaker, more decorated, and some- 
what affected version of a Greek original— 
a sort of Pope’s Homer—while Pradier’s 
works were more solely concocted between 
French nature and himself. 

In French Sculpture (much as from 
time to time it has modified its character 
and changed its mode of execution) there 
has always been present an ornamental 
character, a looking at the human form in 
a decorative point of view, and this has 
ever been kept alive by the large public 
use made in Paris of statues and groups for 
this purpose. Contour of line is one of the 
first essentials for decorative works, and the 
various styles of architecture that have 
ae tgey in Paris, crise Sram been of the 

orid kind, a similar character has been 
much impressed on the national sculpture, 
which has thus been turned towards many 
subjects that we deem (in our purism, may- 
hap) not suitably admissible in Art, as it 
cannot but be allowed that such yield with 
the most facility the more exquisite combina- 
tions of contours and lines, Etty’s subjects 
were dictated by hislove of colour. Pradier’s, 
maybe, greatly by his love for beautiful 
aud varied lines, and graceful convolutions. 

But although the actual work of this 
sculptor’s hands finds no place in the present 
exhibition, the stamp of his art is visible 
throughout a a eee of the French 
works there displayed ; and it may be noticed, 
as usual in Be 4 cases, that, in studying and 
refashioning the elements of his type and 
idol, the neophyte has not unfrequently re- 
tained the coarser grains, while the finer 
have slipped through and escaped. ‘Thus it 
caunot be gainsaid that a large portion 
of the works of modern French sculp- 
ture is not addressed to the higher emotions. 
As “strong expression ” is said to be made 
by “strong impression” so you cannot help 
recognising what was the tone of the artist's 
thoughts when he was aoe | his work. 
Sculpture should never raise a blush,—and 
nothing is purer than a nude marble 
female statue if purely thought, but there 
are not a few of the modern French works 
of sculpture in the Beaux Arts to which you 
would more than hesitate to introduce a 
pure English girl. And this does much 
mischief to Art in our eyes, for inasmuch 
as such unattired statues (objectionable as 
regards feeling ) exist —the really pure 
ones become undeservedly mixed up in the 
same category, merely because they are — 
nude, although in truth as far removed, in 
essence, as light from darkness. Thus by far 
the most exquisite,and purest—we hold, when 
purely treated,—subject in Art, viz., the nude 
female figure, becomes, in some sort, to be 
tabooed, and sculpture is banished from her 
most refined region of executive excellence, 
It has been said that “nothing is wrong 
in Paris but what is un ful,” and on 
this saying, whether true or false, a large 
portion of the works of the school of Pradier 
are a commentary. The shops of objets 





Wart, in the Palais Royale, the passages, 
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, coquettish elves in bronze, porcelain, and 








and the Boulevards, swarm with little 


plaster, that are anything but pure in 
sentiment, though it is impossible not to 
recognise their extreme beauty as works of 
imaginative grace, and executive skill. It 
is from this class of sculpture presenting 
itself at every turning in Paris that it 
thus unavoidably attracts observation as a | 
national feature, and by no means from its 
being the only kind of sculpture in which 
our French friends excel. There exists in 
the — exhibition ample proof, amon 
the beautiful and varied works contribute 
by French sculptors, that the purest taste | 
can be wrought out by their minds and 
hands, and we could specify several works 
which cannot be exceeded for natural 
modesty and simple unaffected grace. 

There is another class of Art yet in 
which the French modellers are very pro- 
ficient, to which the name of “ bravura” 
is well applied, which are chiefly martial 
and picturesque, and are associated with 
horses, dogs, &c., and make their appear- 
ance chiefly in bronze, either as small works 
for the decoration of apartments, or on 
a colossal scale, in the open air, for public 
places. Of the latter class we had several 
examples, chiefly of equestrian groups, in 
the Exhibition of 1851, from foreign artists, 
where, though they were good of their 
kind, they received far more estimation 
from the novelty of their scale and treat- 
ment than they were artistically entitled to, 
or than they obtain in Paris, where this 
class justly receives but its appropriate 
secondary place in public regard. 

In regarding in contrast the several 
schools, there are no two that yield perhaps 
wider differences than the modern French 
and Roman schools: the former taking 
flight in every direction in the search of new 
and startling effects, and the latter chiefly 
resting its faith and hopes on the solid rock 
ofancient Art. Thus does the school of Rome 
assert its usual classicality in the Exhibition, 
and, with few exceptions, the works it contri- 
butes bear the stamp of having been created 
not far from the Vatican, of whatever nation 
may have been the adolescent or mature hand 
that has produced them ; indeed, there is a 
power about ancient sculpture that seems 
to bend to its habit of thought any genius, 
however originally strong, that long resides 
amid its triumphs. We hardly know whether 
this be a subject for gratulation or the 
contrary. In some cases an original strong 
current of genius, powerful enough to work 
a new channel for itself through the Tem- 
pean vale of Poetry and Art, has been ab- 
sorbed into an ancient bed, and failed to 
work out its peculiar mission; while in 
others, where no original genius of high 
order may have existed, by assiduous 
study in Rome and constant familiarity 
with the best ancient examples, the student 
has at last succeeded in producing works— 
somewhat partaking, it may be of the charac- 
ter of “ rifacciamenti,” but still beautiful— 
which he might not have effected under 
other conditions, 

But Rome is a storehouse of beauty and 
excellence in Art, and the great Thorwald- 
son, whom the Germans claim as their own, 
as being of the Teutonic race (a Dane), was 
of her school, in as far as there receiving his 
education and perfecting his style. His best | 
works are, however, of his own stamp. 








expressed by classic means, yet his own in 
spirit. He did not join in the thought 
expressed by Canova, “that he wished 
in his works to restore the gods to 
their pedestals!” Still he steered close by 
classic rules in forging his own ideas. The 
modification of this school on the antique, is 
perceptible in various of the contributions 
from Rome. No nobler model can be fol- 
lowed by the student of pure classic simple 
Christian Art. He is the Overbeck, Schnorr, 
and Cornelius of modern classic sculpture 
all in one. 

From these we turn to the lighter works 
of the Milanese school, which are character- 
ised by graceful fancifulness of thought, a 
Bernini-like ingenuity of treatment, and 

reat craftiness of execution. Classic repose 
is rarely sought, and nature is followed more 
in her gayer and somewhat frivolous moods 
than in bend which may be thought more 
adapted to the enduring character of the 
art. Still, however, the artists of this school 
keep close to nature, and in their execution 
go beyond almost all other works in the 
minuteness of their details. Their attention 
appears, however, to be more directed to 
create wonder and surprise, by new effects 
and attempts, than to abide by simplicity. 
Of this class of effects were the “veiled 
figures” which attracted so much attention 
in the Exhibition of 1851, and which were 
revivals of an old fanciful idea—of which 
two or three remarkable ancient examples 
exist at Naples. Such take their rank, in 
matured judgments, more with fanciful and 
pleasing ingenuities than —— works of 
Art. The works contributed by this school 
are, however, some of them, much higher 
than to be thus characterised. Most, indeed, 
— of qualities that are nearer akin to 
anciful conceit than, perhaps, the productions 
of any other pawn There is, however, 
much done and much promised in them. 

The schools of Prussia and the various 
German states have much in common, and 
deserve a mention so extended that any- 
thing like justice is hopeless within so 
short a space as can be afforded here. We 
have, however, frequently from time to time 
done our best in this Journal to illustrate 
by engraving and letter-press the progress 
and triumphs of these schools, for which all 
lovers of pure Christian Art, dignified and 
simple, vigorous and self-sustained, delicate 
and full of feeling, must have especial regard. 
Without losing sight of Classic Art, they 
yet roam into the most remote and fairy- 
like regions of cloud-land and spiritual 
fancy, and anon they descend, and illustrate 
with the most exquisite simplicity, the 
humble charms of inner domestic and pea- 
sant life. Nothing is too large, too wide, 
too liberal, or too expanded for the German 
Art-soul ; nothing too small for its micro- 
scopic attention. Of all the present schools 
of Art, as far as the varied fields of im- 
agination are concerned, they take the 
widest range. There is much in their cha- 
racter most apt for English appreciation, 
by which our own bark of Art —_ be 
steered without greatly altering the helm. 

In our hasty glance we next turn to Bel- 
gian Art, and find many merits both of 
conception and completion to admire. Its 
historic statues claim especially admiration, 
and more than one comes up to the beau ideal 
of this class of Art. The poetic examples 
of this school fall little behind the heroic in 


which we trust will illustrate truthfull 

best points throughout the exhibition, we 
may recur again to the works of scul 

in the Beaux Arts more individually, Ss 
take, however, this opportunity of adding 
our adhesion to a general English feeling. 
that the distribution of medals internation. 
ally is a matter in itself almost impossible 
to carry out satisfactorily. In all cases such 
awards are embarrassing, even under the 
most simple circumstances, but where great 
diversity, as regards the national apprecia- 
tion of such distinction exists, the subject 
is surrounded with increased difficulties, 
As regards our own national character, it is 
averse to decorations. Employment, and 
present and future appreciation, are what 
_ our artists. In scarcely any case are 
those decorations much appreciated which 
are so welcome on the continent, and we 
believe this feeling is increasing with us. 

We next allude to our own works of 
oes and we = we shall be excused 
or utilising some of our remaini 
in drawing the attention of our penton $0 
the very different state under which seulp- 
ture has its being, abroad and here. 

The British school of sculpture has no 
reason to regret its forming part of the 
display in the Beaux Arts. It was neces- 
sarily small, as the sending of busts was not 
pressed, and the encouragement for the 
more poetic branches of this Art in England 
is lamentably limited. The works are 
also somewhat crowded. The French au- 
thorities having been little acquainted with 
what had been done in this country in the 
Art, but little space was expected by them 
to have been demanded for this purpose. 
Notwithstanding these disadvantages, our 
small collection for its extent, fully holds 
its ground with that of other nations. We 
were well aware of the good position which 
the United Kingdom held inthis respect, lon 
before the exhibition was contemplated. 
One of our grounds of satisfaction in the 
scheme was, that it would afford an im- 
proved field for comparison, and we are not 
disappointed. It is true the critical lover 
of Art and concentration might wish a third 
of even our small collection away (this 
however, applies equally, to the larger col- 
lections of other nations) ; but as regards 
the rest of our works, they will bear com- 
— without disadvantage, with the 

est analogous works of other nations. In 
originality of conception, in mind, in choice 
of subject, and in intellectual beauty, the 
works of the United Kingdom are _ 
on a par with those with which they will 
be most readily compared—those of France. 
In general refinement of sentiment they 
are their superiors, and it is in decorative 
qualities and execution alone, and in num- 
bers, in which our works are surpassed 
by our near neighbours. The French 
have themselves been heard to express, in 
reference to our female statues, “ We model 
the bodies better than you, but we yield in 
the faces”—mais les Anglaises, comme elles 
“sont belles!” gracefully qualifying their 
admission by flinging a chaplet at the feet 
of English beauty. 

The French, as a school, * jaerd to rely, 
in male works, most on martial and vigorous 
display of muscle and attitude, and in their 
female works on corporeal beauty of limb ; 
while simple,’ powerful repose is more the 
character of English male statues, and 








They are classic, almost Greek in their | excellence, and in the execution of the graces | delicacy and purity of sentiment of the 
simplicity, but they have superadded ever | of children they are especially happy. English female ones. It was a saying of i] 
somewhat of his own northern freshness. In remarking thus on the works of the | Chantrey, that “the o— did not com- | 
He was, as it were, a vigorous Teutonic | various schools, we feel the cursory notice | prehend well corporeal beauty, but that it 
graft on & Greek tree. His “Saviour and | our space will afford at present to be wholly | was through the sp yee that the om 
Apostles,” his “Night and Morning,” and | inadequate to the subject ; perhaps, how- | were to be reached ;” and as the 
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his “Venus with the Apple,” are, though | ever, after the distribution of the medals, | latter observation, no change can be desired. | 
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The English works are in great d His was a of masses, with little| Without adverting to the ad 
copensted to this observation, and there | artful aie Regen gd introduced, and ae eros,’ in — . ~ 
are few of the English female statues that | not a ry of lines and contours, He 1 pe governmentaffords 
do not appear representations of beings | was a keen student of nature in his especial | for prosecuting such in we would con- 
ood, and amiable, and virtuous, as well as | walk, and of these little artful natural | fine ourselves to the super advantages 
beautiful. There is much, however, to be | breaks and details he had a great store and | held out to the artist who has ted 
learned in the Beaux Arts by the lish | variety, and the ease with which, with these, | his studies so far (the artist ots Bane . 
compte, One peers he could break up and enhance great masses, | study) as to produce a fine work in { 
from the French, German, and igian | in themselves intrinsically awkward and ill- | Such, if y remarkable, is sure ea 


works, because be has had less opportunities 
of consulting these than the antique, or those 
works that bear y the antique 
stamp, and we would especially remark 
this as regards drapery. 

Doubtless nothing in Art is so high or so 
important as the human expression and 
form ; all other matters of detail are but 
accessories, and the higher in character a 
work of Art is, the more all these are kept 
so. Yet as man was born to be a clothed 
animal, drapery of a simple character may 
in some sort be said to be his natural 
plumage. Statues exist,even with much 
drapery, in which the eye does not seem to 
lose any of the form it covers ; and well- 
informed folds may even enhance and illus- 
trate the action it is combined with. One 

uality it possesses may even stretch beyond 
that of the nude form itself, inasmuch as it 
informs the eye of the antecedent position 
of the figure or limbs, the change from 
which to the one pourtrayed has been the 
author of the precise folds and arrangement 
fixed in the marble. It thus makes a note 
of the immediate past, and may fancifully 
be said to answer one of the dilemmas of 
the ancient sophists,—that “there could be 
no such thing as motion, for a thing must 
be either where it is, or where it is not!” 
The ancients evidently had a great con- 
sideration for drapery, and the finest 
examples remaining demonstrate their ex- 
treme felicity in making its folds and light 
and shadow illustrative as well as secondary. 
When Praxiteles made two statues of 
Venus, one nude and the other draped, 
those to whom he gave the first choice 
selected the draped one, which we cannot 
suppose would have been the case had it 
not retained the most perfect appearance of 
vitality beneath its vestment. 

_ That oa is an arduous study is 
illustrated by the observation of one of the 
Carracci, that “the human figure could be 
learned by rule, for its elements were definite, 
but that drapery could never be wholly 
comprehended in study, as it was infinitely 
various.” Thus, there has ever been great 
variety in draperies. Even among the 
Greek works, we could point to several 
different styles; and in our own country 
what works of execution in Art can evince 
greater diversity than the draperies of 
Roubilliac and of Chantrey? The drapery 
of Roubilliac has, with beautiful execution, 
all the flutter of the Bernini school, and 
even Bacon in some degree followed in the 
same track, Chantrey took a wholly op 
site course, and has the merit of havin 
thought on this point wholly for himself 
au this is no little praise of success. For 
busts, probably his drapery was the best 
that has ever been associated with such 
works ; simple, natural,—giving a hint of 
the costume of the individual, and illustra- 
ting the turn of the head on the shoulders 
with just sufficient detail to be perfectly 
satisfactory without attracting attention 
from the features, Thus far was his drapery 
admirable, but his style lacked di nity and 
vigour when applied to statues. It was not 
conceived in a manner sufficiently masculine 
and comprehensive for this and we 
believe that his style in this respect has 
wone harm to the English school, for his 
Success caused him to be much imitated. 





designed, induced him to leave his larger 
forms often incomplete and _inartistic. 
The consequence is that in his bronze 
works, where the lesser touches and artifices 
are lost, and the grand contours alone are 
presented to the eye against the sky, as in 
the Pitt in Hanover Square, and the Geo: 
IV. in front of the National Gallery, the 
effect is not satisfactory. 

The truer style of ye and that now 
serene and chiefly followed by the best 
artists abroad, but not poke as yet 

rh rded in England, is that of 

phael and Thorwaldsen, these two great 
men resembling each other in this res 
as far as their different Arts allow. The 
latter is the greatest modern master of 
sculptural drapery. His folds depend on 
no little artifices and touches for their per- 
fection, and his science of arrangement is 
equally effective at a distance, as close in 
one material as in another; and it will be 
observed that his is a drapery essentially of 
lines and contours, of simplicity not of arti- 
fice, of knowledge and not of wavering, of 
boldness and not of timidity. The German 
and Belgian schools also afford some excel- 
lent examples of their acquaintance with 
the true science of fine draperies, and of 
their capability to work them out. In his- 
toric figures they do not hesitate to present 
honestly and boldly the long pipe-like folds 
from shoulder to heel, line after line, which 
our artists are too inclined to break up arti- 
ficially, and they 1 sents pay more atten- 
tion to the gracefi of the transverse 
section of their folds, without which drapery 
can never be thoroughly good; that is, 
supposing a draped figure were cut across 
in any part, its outside edge should present 
graceful and precise lines. 

As a school, the German and Belgian 
draperies of a full and large character 
have the pre-eminence among the northern 
schools, while in their lighter ones the 
French are at least their equals. We are 
certainly deficient in these respects, and 
especially in the smaller detailed draperies 
used in ancient times, as well as now, to 
contrast with the smooth surface of the 
naked form ; we lack much of the lightness, 
variety, and detail of the school of France. 

We have laid so much stress on this 
branch of Art—drapery—because it will 
occur, on a sufficient intimacy with the 
national schools exemplified in the Beaux 
Arts, that it is the sole point on which short- 
coming to any extent is evidenced on our 

Sate taking the various schools 
in their totalities, we deem it perfectly mar- 
vellous that the British works of epic and 
imaginative character stand their ground 
so honourably as they do, considering the 
vast comparative disadvantages under which 
the followers of the higher branches of 
sculpture labour in this country. 

A few sentences will be sufficient to illus- 
trate this, as regards the constitution of en- 
couragement of this Art in France, to which 
we will in preference allude, inasmuch as 
those who visit Paris on the occasion of this 
exposition, and take interest in this subject 
= which effect we have seen a su on 

rom the highest quarter to the Society of 
Arts) will have full opportunities of verify- 
ing our words onthis grave question, and we 
trust of urging the result to a practical effect. 


ordered by government, or the artist 

not tardily, other sculptural work, wan 

at the time, given him to execute. In the 
case of Hg itself being commissioned, 
which is most probable usual, govern- 
ment supplies the artist at once with marble 
and an atelier to work it in, relieving him 
not only from the risk of the block, which 
is no trifling affair, but also giving him such 
an apartment, with fitting rooms and ap- 
pliances, as could not be obtained here for 
50/. or 602. a-year. What would not some 
of our young sculptors of genius give for 
such a chance ? 

The British public knows little of the 
difficulties which the aspiring sculptor 
has to contend with here. His position 
in this Art is far different from that of 
the neophyte in the sister Art of painting, 
who, with his canvas and colours, can set 
to work at once in his art of production : 
but every operation of the sculptor is 
attended with considerable expense, The 
difficulty of obtaining a ground floor, 
requisite on account of the weight of his 
materials, with a proper light, a suitable 
wide access for his marble, for unfortunately 
a plaster statue, however good, attracts little 
attention here ; the expense of his marble, 
_ 2 S00L ed sone costs a = 

ort 0 and more, —" if the ris 
of its turning out badly, and to be rejected, 
be taken into account ; the cost tas 
stones, and instruments for pointing, even 
if he carves it all himself; and even short 
of this, the mere turnabout pedestal for 
modelling his figure on in the first place, 
and other appliances, such as its necessary 
ry = pars and the casting it in plaster before 
it be referred to marble, are no trifling items 
of expenditure. Then, whenever he has 
to move his marble, in which he has to < 
deal with tons of weight even in a life- 
sized statue, and for which he must have 
assistance and lifting machines, expense is 
entailed on him at every move. These are 
trifling matters to a large builder, but to 
the commencing sculptor they present diffi- 
culties which, in many cases, are insur- 
mountable, and stay on the threshold of their 
entrance into the temple of fame perhaps not 
a few “ mute inglorious” Flaxmans. If the 
sculptor has no patron, and we cannot bring 
to our recollection one at the present time 
for sculpture who is at all ogous to the 
late Lord Egremont, he subsides probably 
after a few struggles into a lower branch of 
Art, or feels it his duty to quit it altogether. 

A fortunate and prompt chance, or funds 
of his own, which are rarely at the disposal 
of the young sculptor, to enable to wait 
the result of continued and repeated efforts, 
by which at last he may force himself on a 
tardily responsive public, are thus more 
the elements of success in this Art in 
England than mere genius. Government 
does nothing for him; it employs no one 
who has not forced himself into a position ; 
it makes no opportunities ; and we regret 
deeply to have to say, that when these do 
occur, which they do rarely in the course of 
events, it does not always make a righteous 
use of them. Nevertheless, we hold it to 
be not only its duty to make use of such 
occasions when they occur, so as best to 
foster native talent, but to search out new 


means of doing 80 ; to discover the 
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in their seclusion ; and to cherish the bud 
of genius, not waiting, till it be in fall bloom 
before it bestows ite favouring dew. 

Now, how. is-it’in Paris! We repeat, 
that when'the artist produces a remarkable 
work, that ‘government does not consider 
such a manifestation beneath their notice, 
and that a commission” promptly follows; 
with marble for his chisel, and an atelier 
free of expense for his accommodation, and 
a good sum in addition for his work, » Thus; 
differently is the aspirant in sculpture 
treated in a-city we can now reach from 
London in twelve hours ! 

We agree that the current cry pow can- 
not be too much repeated, “Go to Paris to 
benefit in Art.”’ We repeat the cry,—but to 
whom would‘we address it ? ‘To the artist ? 
No. For iwvis'not he who stands most in 
need of such enlightenment. It*is; firstly, 
to the publi¢»wé would address the words ; 
it is, secondly, to those men who have in 
their resources power to do in the way of 
encouragement what the government is not 
sufficiently considerate to do ; and thirdly, 
afid by far the most strongly, to the members 
of government, whé have the power to supply 
and dispense commissions in proper places, 
but who aré not awake to their.duty—We 
would oe these words also to the 
members of thé press generally, who might, 
more than théyido, give a hal dhine hand to 
an Art sister to that of literature. We 
entreat our readérs.then, who have power 
and influence, of whatever nature, in such 
ma‘ters, and-who visit Paris on this or any 
early occasion, to give alittle attention to 
the comparative facilities afforded in that 
city, to the encouragement and furtherance 
of the Art of sculpture. Let them with 
this acquirement return to the Beaux Arts 
Exhibition, and regard attentively the works 
of the contrasted schools, and we are much 
mistaken if their impression will not be the 
same as our own, Viz., marvel—that with 
all the vast difference in public support and 
encouragement, ours should stand its ground 
so well, 

We subjoin a few particulars which bear 
directly on this subject. Firstly, as regards 
advanced study. The French government 
sends out every year a sculptor to Rome, 
where he is lodged and boarded for five 
years of study free of expense. The mode 
of selection -is thus conducted. Each: year 
it is open to all students of the “ Ecole des 
Beaux Arts” who wish to compete, to do 
so with models from the life. Sixteen are 
first chosen, who fiave again to enter into a 
competition among. themselves, with the 
sketch of agiven subject. Eight are selected 
from these, who have again to compete for 
the final choice.. They have eight ateliers 
devoted to them individually, into which no 
person is.admitted, save their models, for 
this their final competition of original com- 
positions ; the selected one of which, a/ter 
public exhibition, gives its author the ad- 
vantages of five vears in Rome, with every 
assistance for that period. “This is done 
every year; and thus there are always five 
young sculptors studying in Rome, their 
expenses wholly defrayed by government. 
Here government does nothing of the sort ; 
and the only thing analogous that takes 
_ here, is one that is an honour to the 

toyal Academy, inasmuch as this body out 
of its private funds, sends a sculptor to 
Rome for study every nine years, but this 
for a period only of three years, 

So much for the bud, now for the blossom ! 
What awaits the French sculptor on his 
return from such study in Rome, or equally 
any one of-his companions who may not 
have been 80 fortunate, as to gain such 





advantages for study, if either manifest, 


' 


by a-fine figure in plaster, power in his Art? 
in ‘ Tendon we Canow' pretty well what 
would be the fate of his first good work. 
After having been we will not say “ex- 
hibited,” in the most miserable of public 
rooms for this purpose in Europe (in the 
Royal Academy), on its escape thence to the 
author’s little cramped apartment, which 
has ‘probably been its birthplace, it is either 
broken ‘up from want of space, or the bloom 
being off it, the author perhaps deems its 
want of ‘public regard the proof of its want 
of merit, and it never sees the light again! 

“Book’ on this picture and on that.” 
In ‘a city’ not so large, not so rich by 
far, and“ not three hundred miles away, 
how. different, we repeat, is the fate await- 
ing the artist and his work? In Paris 
the’ result of the same effort would be 
the’ haVing“at once all facilities given him 
for réndering® it an enduring work in the 
poetic material in’ which the triumphs of 
aucient Greece were stamped, and if the 
warble is only equal’ to the plaster model 
(and we know the material enables the artist 
always to make it-much superior), the work 
is’ purchased at a remunerative price by 
government—it is placed in some public 
situation for the world to see—and the artist 
has his place in the-history of Art ; and his 
work is there, in-public, to suggest and 
justify future employment. 

That this is no individual case, a very 
little acquaintance with the conditions 
of Art in France illustrates. There are 
at present many excellent studios pro- 
vided by the French government constantly 
occupied by government work: we have 
not one! These are never vacant, but 
consecutively in use for the production of 
sculptural works by various rising and 
matured artists, and this ona scale of which 
we have little idea in this country. That 
occupied at present by Klesinger for the 
production of equestrian works now in 
progress, is 90 feet square by 60 feet high, 
with windows all round the top, any portion 
of which may be shut out, so as to enable 
the artist to have any direction of light on 
his work without turning it. It has capabili- 
ties for taking the sides down so as to see 
the work at any distance as in the open 
air, and it has two stables for horses to 
serve as models to the artist. It was in this 
studio that the very spirited Bravura Eques- 
trian statue of Frangois I. was modelled by 
this artist, a cast of which is among the 
latest additions to the Crystal Palace col- 
lection. This studio is situated Rue de 
l'Université, No. 182 ; where also there are 
eleven other ateliers all occupied on the 
same terms by sculptors, ¢.c., free of expense. 
These are, with one exception, each from 30 
to 40 feet square and from 15 to 20 high. 

Besides these there are other ateliers pro- 
vided at the Institute of France, where alone 
there are ten for sculptors, also always in 
use, and living apartments in addition, for 
those occupants who are members of 
the establishment. These form by no 
means the whole of the ateliers offering 
similar advantages to sculpture. Others 
in addition exist elsewhere in Paris, be- 
sides those which are erected temporarily 
for the decoration of architectural works in 
progress, which are usually built close to 
the works themselves. 

These particulars, which speak for them- 
selves, and are but a portion of the facts 
that illustrate this question, may be 
verified by inquiries at the Institut de 
France, opposite the Pont des Beaux Arts, 
ov the Saint Germain side of the Seine, 
or of M. de Nieuwerkerque, at the Musée 
du Louvre, or of M. de Merci, who has the 
direction of the Beaux Arts. 
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THE DOGANA: VENICE. 
A. Canaletti, Painter. -B. 
Size of the Picture, 2 ft. 6 me Sie 

Ir has been remarked by some writer on the 
picture galleries of England, that there is no 
collection in the country—good, bad, or indif. 
ferent—that aspires to the rank of a collection 

which has not its “ pair of Canalettis.” We may 
go even further than this, and observe, that 
there is scarcely a house occupied by one of the 
middle classes, whose tenant up a few 
“furniture pictures,” as they are called, on the 
walls of his dining-room, as ing more to 
look at than the paintwork or pattern-paper, 

which does not boast of its pseude Canaletti. In 
fact, the works of no foreign painter are so well 
known here as those of this truthful delineator 
of Venetian scenery, who, had he lived a second 
time his threescore years and ten, could scarcely 
have produced all the pictures which, in England 
alone, pass under his name. But the truth is, 
the popularity of this artist has created a demand 
for his productions which the importations from 
Italy could very inadequately supply; it was 
necessary, however, that the dealers in works of 
the old painters should respond to the call of 
their patrons ; and this was done by creating a 
multiplicity of copies, so that in due time the 
wants of all were satisfied, and the country was 
overrun with imitations and facsimiles. There 
is a house still standing at Richmond, which, 
scarcely twenty years ago, was known to us and 
to many more as the “ Canaletti Manufactory :” 
scores, we may almost say hundreds, of copies 
were circulated from its workshops; some of 
which re-appear even now in the auction-rooms 
of the metropolis and of the provinces, where 
counterfeits are as “ valued” as genuine pictures, 

Antonio Canal, usually called Canaletti, or 
Canaletto, was born at Venice in 1697 : he was 
the son of a scene-painter, descended, it is said, 
from one of the noble families of his native city: 
for some time he followed the profession of his 
father, to which circumstance, perhaps, may be 
attributed the boldness and vigour of his oil easel 
pictures, and the reality of his effects. In sup- 
port of such an assertion, we have heard more 
than one distinguished landscape painter of our 
own time acknowledge that they owe much of 
any excellence they may have reached, to their 
early practice in scene-painting. About the year 
1719, Antonio, disgusted, it is said, with the 
frivolities and petty annoyances of the theatre, 
quitted it and Venice together, and departed for 
Rome, where he resided some time, employing 
himself in studying the noble architectural ruins 
there, and in the neighbourhood, On his return 
to Venice he applied himself assiduously to 

inting views of this “city of palaces.” In the 
fatter part of his life he came to England ; Wal- 
pole remarks, “ By persuasion of his countryman 
Amiconi, and encouraged by the multitude of 
pictures he had sold, or sent over to, the English. 
He was then in good circumstances, and, it was 
said, came to invest his money in our stocks. I 
think he did not stay here above two years. I 
have a perspective by him of the inside of King’s 
College Chapel.” We do not believe Canaletti 
painted much during his residence in England : 
at any rate, his pictures of English subjects are 
extremely rare. His finest English picture is 
the “Gateway at Whitehall, with the Horse 
Guards, &c.,” belonging to the Duke of Buccleuch. 
He died in 1768. 

His picture of that portion of the Grand Canal 
of Venice in which the Dogana di Marc, the 
ancient custom house, forms a principal feature, 
is one of several in the Royal Collection at 
Windsor, which are among the best examples of 
the master’s pencil. It is rather cold in colour, 
but bright and truthful, we may almost say, as 
a painted daguerreotype. The handling is bold, 
yet delicate, and the figures are well disposed. 
Behind the semi-rustic edifice of the Dogana are 
seen the noble cupolas of the churches // Reten- 
tore and San Giorgio Maggiore, erected by Pul- 
ladio, the former about 1576, and the latter 
between 1556 and 1579: the canal of the Giw 
decca runs on this side of the block of buildings, 
the Grand Canal on the other. 
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IRON REMOVABLE STUDIOS 
FOR ARTISTS. 


Ir may be remembered that one of our late 
numbers contained a letter from a correspondent 
relative to the ow of iron removable 
buildings for artists’ studios. In consequence 
of the insertion of this letter, we received various 
applications and inquiries on the subject, and 
we are now enabled, through the kindness of 
Messrs. Bellhouse & Co., of the Eagle Foundry, 
Manchester, to place before our readers three 
plans and elevations of such structures, together 
with estimates for their construction and com- 
pletion. These designs are, however, presented 
more as specimens of what can be done in this 
way, and as suggestions, than as studied plans, 
affording every requirement that the artist may 
desire : for it would be probable that each artist 
requiring to build would have his own ideas as 
to the scale and details of what he wished to 
erect, and his own views would be modified by 
the aspect, situation, and nature of the space 
destined for his study. In the most favourable 
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rather than repeating. He there lays especial 
stress upon the facility of removing these build- 
ings, and on their not being fixtures, as is the 
case with “ bricks and mortar.” This is, doubt- 
less, a point of much importance, and the greater 
facilities that can be given in this respect in the 
manufacture and fitting end fixing of the several 
parts of such structures, the more a most ad- 
vantageous quality in them will be enhanced. 
With these few remarks we place before our 
readers the three plans and elevations which we 
have received for artists’ studios, with the esti- 
ane of Messrs. Bellhouse for constructing 
etn, 

_ The following applies equally to all descrip- 
tions of these buildings, varying somewhat ac- 
cording to size and situation. 

The frame is composed of cast-iron uprights, 
bolted to a strong wooden base plate, the gutter 
answering also asatie to these uprights; the 
roof is supported by light wrought-iron princi- 
pals, the whole covered with corrugated iron 


sheets ; the floor rests on sleeper-joists, and the 
walls and ceilings are lined with wood, leaving a 
Space of about two inches between the linings 
and the corrugated sheets, which air-chamber 


circumstances, some time would 
the “ beau ideal” of a studio pert me wre 


such as most artists would be enabled to adopt. 


their similarity, they might probably be pro- 
duced at a cheaper rate than where the p 

are individual and various. But as things are 
at present, each artist probably builds a different 
studio, and unless there were an association 
of artists for the purpose of obtaining rooms 
of public and private study collectively, which 
idea, indeed, offers great advantages on some 
points, and is a plan more than once nearly 
realised in England, it may not be probable that 
any special model studio would generally 
adopted, although we must ourselves confess 
that we see no reason why such a notion may 











not eventually be realised. Had it occurred to 
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tends considerably to the warmth of the build- 
ing. The prices also include stove, papering, 
painting, &c, :— 
Seulptor’s Studio, erected in Man- 
chester . ° ° , ° . £130 0 
Do. do. erectedin London Md 0 
Artist’s Studio, with porch (No. 1), 
erected in Manchester . ° s  @@ 
" do. erectedin London 60 10 
Artist’s Studio (No. 2), erected in 
Manchester . ‘ ‘ ° - 1510 
Do. do. erectedin London 150 0 
Every facility that our pages can afford are 
due to the furtherance of Art, and it is feeling 
this that we (not specially architectural) have 
given space to the presentation of iron studios 
to our readers. That the idea will work itself 
out, we doubt not, and we shall be very happy 
at any time to be the medium of suggestion on 
this subject of iron structures, in immediate con- 
nection with any facilities it may give to Art. 
We say any facilities advisedly, for we think 
that the lightness, cheapness, freedom of danger 
from fire, and, moreover, the removability of 
iron structures, especially adapts itself not only 
to the studios of artists, but to private show- 
rooms, and public exhibition-rooms of objects 


oc co ofc 








y- 
use of iron arose from its utilit: 
and its ready applicability to its ae 


seen an engraving, is a good example of the 
pleasing effect to be obtained, even on a large 
scale, by the structural use of corrugated iron. 
In the last May number of the Art-Journal, 
our correspondent supplies many suggestious as 
to the convenience and applicability of iron 
buildings for studios, which our readers will 
excuse us if we save our space by referring to 
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of Art generally. One of the requisites for an 
exhibition-room for works of Art is that it should 
be in a prominent central place in a town, expe- 
cially in a large town ; and this fact is one that 
militates directly against the erection of anything 

rmanent in such situations for this purpose. 

he more a town expands, the more naturally 
are the authorities desirous of reserving, in 
central situations, ample breathing-holes and 
lungs for the increasing iou. They are 
naturally and properly averse to a up 
such spaces, so requisite to the health of the 
community, with permanent buildings, even for 
the instructive and ennobling purposes of Art. 
But in many cases the same reasons would not 
militate against the tem erection of a 
building for Artexhibition purposes, which, 
after ite two or three months of special use, 
might be packed up and removed to some other 
spot with almost equal facility with a tent or 
booth. We know more than one great town in 
which such a use of an ample iron removable 
structure would be at once subservient to the 
public desire in the fitting and convenient tem- 
a housing and exhibition of works of Art. 

e need not dilate on the convenience of the 
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kind of building proposed for the obtaining of 
requisite eer light, for there are evidently 
no architectural precedents in iron structures, 
such as in structures of more weight and pre 
tension so frequently and fatally interfere with 
the proper lighting and exhibition of works of 
Art: we could give several lamentable modern 
instances of this. A building of iron for a tem- | 
porary exhibition room would be an exhibition 
room and nothing else; its express purpose | 
would not be sacrificed to any foregone rules 
arising from other requisitions, and none the | 
less for this might it be beautiful, while the pic- 
tures especially might be always as well lighted | 
as they were in the Dublin Crystal Palace, which 
gave especial satisfaction in this particular. 
Further, we are quite, also, of the opinion that 
this idea is a practical one in a remunerative 
sense, either by individual enterprise, or by 
means of shares. 

Such a building would also be applicable to 
the exhibition in the provinces of the travelling 
collection of examples of decorative Art from 
Marlborough House. 

With respect to the show-rooms of manufac- 
turers, it has also the advantage that such a 
building might be erected where only a short 
lease is obtainable, and where the manufacturer 
would be averse naturally to go to the expense 
of a substantial building, which after a short 
term of years he could not remove, and would 
cease to be his own. 

To the use of iron removable buildings for 
the purpose of provincial and other exhibition 
saloons for Art, we shall have again to refer ; in 
the mean time our pages are open to any com- 
munication or suggestion as regards places of 
study for Art. 
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FRENCH CRITICISM ON 
BRITISH ART. 


In our last number, we presented our readers 
and artistic friends with some rather piquant 
samples of the criticism with which the British 
contributors to the Palais des Beaux Arts were 
cheered by the Parisian periodicals. We shall 
now sum up a fitting sequence in some of their 
detailed notices of individual artists, in which, 
while a similar ungeniali element will be found 
to exist, it will be very considerably neutralised 
by its obvious inconsistency,—the willing to 
wound and the erring flight of the barbed 
weapon being equally apparent. 

In one point, all the French critics have 
concurred, and that is the singular and wonderful 
originality of the English school, which came 
upon them like some new comet in the western 
hemisphere, ominous with an abnormal number 
of tails. They reassure themselves, however, by 
their impression, 'that the thing was, at once, as 
ludicrous and imbecile as a dragon amongst the 
phantasms of a Chinese lantern. The Union 
was the most uncompromising in its indulgence 
in this vein. Amongst many other similar 





facetie it gave vent, as our readers may recollect, | 
to the following, “England is eminently | 
national, and she is too proud to imitate others; 

make her the subject of stricture, or of praise— 

but, of this be assured, that, if you find her 

ugly, her ugliness is all her own.” Having seen | 
a little further and thought a little more, a | 
change came over our friend’s mood in some | 
degree, of which the following affords amusing | 
evidence. In a “ fewilleton” of June 6th he thus | 
writes :— 

“ Now that the general characteristic features | 
of the Universal Exhibition have been ascer- | 
tained, we can turn to a detailed examination | 
of individual works. I will commence with 
England. What most interests one in the 
foreign schools is, not so much their approach 
to, as their repulsion from our own methods— | 
and, in this point of view, the English school is | 
rich without arival. At the same time, I am not 
unconscious of the existence in its works of | 
many canvases sagely composed and skilfully | 
realised. Such are the ‘Svegliarina’ and ‘Toangele 
Carrara’ of Mr. Eastlake—the *Morning and | 
Evening of a Summer's Day,’ by Mr. Chalon—the 





battles of Stanfield, &c. &c. But Mr. Eastlake 
recalls too much in his colour M, Eugene 
Delacroix (); Mr. Chalon, Isabey, in the grouping 
of his figures; Mr. Stanfield, , in the 
disposition and tone of his military groups. 
Even the ‘ Battle of Meeanee,’ although but re- 
presenting an English theme, is treated after 
models of French priority. It is easy to perceive 


| that Mr. Armitage has been a pupil of M. Paul 


Delaroche, and that it is but recently he has 
quitted the attelier of his master. These are 
educated artiste—they know what they are 


| about—but they have not escaped a French in- 


fluence. In a word, they are imitators, they 


| are not wholly English.” 


Thus then, after all England is not “ too proud 
to imitate others” she has cast an eye upon one 
great model school—it is that of France—she 
has, therefore, something in her reasonable and 
redeeming. Delaroche has inoculated her with 
the historic; Stanfield has learned to do the 
warlike (and St. Luke can bear witness, that it 
is the dullest lesson to which his original vigour 
has ever condescended) from Monsieur Bellangé; 
while, forsooth, the refined, the scrupulously 
finished pencil of Sir C. Eastlake is to be caught 
from the matchlessly daring, ambitious hand of 
which it might well be said, that, it “grasped 
the lightning’s pinion.” Each of these “ gentle- 
men of England” will surely have reason to 
rejoice, that a scintilla of immortality has fallen 
on him from the great French “ heaven of inven- 
tion,” and that he may confidently exclaim 


** Non omnis moriar!” 


With regard to the President of the Royal 
Academy, it will, however, be seen, that the 
Patrie does not quite agree with L’ Union—but 
assigns to him an older and much gentler in- 
spiration. The Patrie, it will be recollected, 
was not more moderate than any of its brethren 
in its ejaculations at the general monstrosity of 
the newly discovered British school—“‘ men 
whose hands do grow beneath their shoulders.” 
We concluded our last with a lively passage 
from it to that purport, which it is well 
worth repeating in the original—“ L’etrangété de 
UEcole Anglaise, son originalité piquante Cont deja 
rendu la favorite du public.” How quickly it 
had occasion to change its opinions in this 
matter—at least partially—will be seen in the 
following notice of Sir Charles Eastlake, with 
which it opens its notice of individual British 
Artists. 

“Sir Charles Eastlake is an Englishman by 
birth—a Venetian by artistic education. He has 
acquired the grace, the poetic feeling, the 
vigorous tone of colour, and the transparent 
demitints of the illustrious island-city’s old 
masters. It is, above all, to the imitation of 
(iorgione, that he appears to owe the high place 
which he now holds in his profession. Never- 
theless the largest of the pictures exhibited by 
him, on this occasion, proves that the President 
of the Royai Academy has made two different 
experiments in his studies—that he has had two 
epochs in his career—two, as they are called, 
manners in his style. Spartan ‘Isidas repelling 
the Thebans’ brings us into the penetralia of 
the school of David. The hero naked—unarmed 
except with the sword in his hand,—who rushes 
upon the Thebans and is about to strike a 
prostrate foe, seems to us to be almost a re- 
petition of Romulus in the ‘ Rape of the Sabines.’ 
And here we must compliment a characteristic, 
which .we frequently look for in vain in the 
English painters—unity of action. It is the 
want of this essential quality which condemns 
the mass of English artists to an inevitable 
inferiority, whenever they attempt the high 
historic range. * * * 

“ But we have hastened to the notice of the 
smaller pictures of the President of the Royal 
Academy, which bear witness to his patient 
study of Venetian colouring. They are three in 
number, and each deserves to be noticed, inas- 
much as singly and separately they might well 
be made the medium of a salutary lesson to the 
majority of English painters. 

“The ‘Escape of Francesco di Ferrara &c.’ is 
unquestionably one of the most remarkable 
pictures in the gallery devoted to the works of 
our neighbours. We find in it a warmth and 





body of colour—tones vivid and discree 
lected—all so happily harmonised as teen 
that many of the ish artists, could ar wae 
gat they but 
make up their minds to study foreign masters, 
would produce things very different from glaring 
extravagancies. 
__“* Pilgrims arriving in sight of Rome’ is not 
inferior in attractions. This charming com- 
Eeeee has also a harmony and variety of 
bright tints, which invite the eye to dwell upon 
it and retain it under delicious impressions,” 

Having minutely described the action of the 
scene depicted, the critic continues. “On this 
canvas, bathed, as it were, in light softly subdued 
by vapour, the distinct and contrasted costumes 
separate distinctly and yet mingle harmoniously 
—the attitudes are, for the most part, natural— 
there is movement, fervour, and enthusiasm in 
all the dramatis person@—in a word, we have 
here such a troop of pilgrims, as a simple faith 
a agg the olden times, to the tomb of St. 

eter. 

“We shall be content with one stricture on 
this most agreeable picture. It seems to us 
that it would have gained in unity of impression 
and in depth, if the artist, instead of ranging all 
his pilgrims in the foreground, up to the very 
corner of the canvas, had grouped them apart 
and in progressive distance from each other. 
Then, instead of being a processional line they 
would have been massed perspectively, and one 
would not be compelled to look along from left 
to right in order to dwell upon the significance 
of each figure.” 

The critic finally throws the wreath of sll his 
approval upon Sir Charles Eastlake’s “Sveg- 
liarina,” and closes with the following remarks 
half savage, half soft. “We will meet other 
English painters, they are rarely gifted with the 
same qualities as the President of the Royal 
Academy—we shall, however, encounter a much 
greater number characterised by contrasted de- 
fects; but if we must refuse to the latter a just 
and harmonious palette, in revenge they can 
claim a distinctive merit, in which Sir Charles 
may not participate—the merit of a defined 
originality : they are English, he, by force of 
imitation, Venetian.” 

We shall take an opportunity to show how 
absurdly inconsistent the Patrie has been in its 
general reflections upon the British school: for 
the present, we shall be content with giving 
two extracts from subsequent critiques from the 
same pen, to show that Sir C. Eastlake was not 
isolated in his study of and resemblance to the 
old masters. 

In its next succeeding notice of the British 
exhibition, the Patrie thus speaks of Mr. Dyce:— 

“ Mr. Dyce is exclusively biblical and religious 
in the three pictures which he has sent to the 
Exhibition. ‘The Virgin and Infant Jesus’ is a 
very remarkable work, inasmuch as it presents 
to us an artist in a protestant country (per- 
adventure he is a catholic) trying to make all 
his own the manner of fervidly religious catholic 
painters who had lived before the Renaissance. 
His Virgin recalls Perugino and that pious Fra 
Angelico di Fiesole, who never painted, except 
on his knees and with his cheeks bathed in 
tears, the mother of the Saviour. A severe 
purity of linear composition, an “appropriate 
solid tint of colour, and a profound feeling of 
piety, characterise Mr. Dyce’s Virgin.” 

In another number when dealing with Mr. 
Mulready, the Patrie, in eulogising his picture of 
“The Wolf and the Lamb,” says, “The colour 
of this chef-d'ewvre is excellent. Perhaps we 
might take exception to the middle distance, 2s 
being a little too dark, but, on the whole, we 
cannot too strongly urge upon English painters 
to imitate this substantial, vigorous and bar 
monious tone, which Mr. Mulready seems to 
have borrowed from the old Dutch masters. 

Strange as it may seem, the Moniteur, while 
concurring in the general views of its compeers 
of the utter oddity of English Art, assists 
L’Union in directing the eye of the eg neo 
still more of those singular exceptions to the 
rule, who after all, had drunk, and deeply, a 
these wells so undefiled, where true old Art * 
alone to be imbibed. Thus it speaks of = 
than one of the anomalous islanders—and first 
confirms what has been said of Mr. Dyce. 
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“Mr. Dyce in his ‘Vi and Child’ has 


* emulated the style of the old Italian masters, such 


as John Bellini, Cima di Conegliano and Peru- 
gino—and, has filled up @ contour of gothic 
sharpness with tints ha ppily attenuated. This 
quaint pasticcio is skilfully enough made out. 
‘The Meeting of Jacob and Rachael’ has not the 
biblical simplicity which the subject required, 
but the head of Rachael is not without its 
charm. We admire much less ‘King Joash 
Shooting the Arrow of Deliverance ’—the melo- 
dramatic the rigidity of contour and the 
metallic tone of colour in the Joash are the 
reverse of agreeable. Still Mr. Dyce is entitled 
to praise, inasmuch as he has aimed at style, 
which is rare enough amongst British artists. 

“ Mr. Dobson's ‘Tobias and the Angel,’ and the 
‘ Charity of Dorcas,’ also display a laudable study 
of the severer qualities of Art, and for these alone 
deserve to be favourably mentioned. 

“ Mr. Brocky has treated the classic subject of 
‘Venus and Phaon,’ which is well adapted for 
the canvas, with an obvious foregone allegiance 
to the blonde and roseate — of ee 
we again recognise in e. faithless 
to the delicate graces of Exglond he has imi- 
tated the rich plumpness and embonpoint of 
the great Antwerp model.” 

“Mr. Pyne,” he says, “ makes us feel both the 
air and the liquid element in his ‘Derwent 
Water '—a large lake in fall sunshine doubling 
its banks in its clear mirror, without the con- 
trast of strong foreground—without individual 
objects to enhance aérial effect—independent of 
all mechanical artifice! Here indeed is a ray 
Srom the sun of Claude Lorraine!” 

Next comes Mr. Linnell. “Mr. Linnell,” says 
the official journal, “ sees nature through Hobbima 
and Ruysdael—and they are not bad glasses ! 
‘The Forest Road, ‘The Timber Waggon,’ 
‘The Barley Harvest’ might appropriately 
take their place in a gallery of the old masters. 
They have upon them the true antique tint with 
a slight seeming of smoke.” 

Speaking of Mr. Roberts’s “ View on the Grand 
Canal of Venice,” the Monitewr says—“ How 
often has not this view been taken of Venice 
with its Zecca—its library of San Sovino, its 
two columns of African porphyry, its Ducal 
Palace, its Moorish trefoil—its Bridge of Sighs, 
its Sclavonian Quay—and how often again will it 
not be taken? Mr. Roberts was well entitled to 
give it on his canvas even after Canaletto—after 
Joyant, after Wyld, after Ziam.” 

Without going further at present, we shall in- 
troduce one group more of singular exceptions 
to the British singularity, which had no excep- 
tion. It is that of the pre-Raffaelite schismatics, 
sonteng whom the Atheneum Frangais holds 
orth. 

“Could Reynolds and Hogarth, those fathers of 
the English school of painting, but thrust aside 
their tombstones, and come forth again to shed 
influence over Royal Academicians, they as- 
suredly would visit with their strictures the 
style introduced by the leaders of a new school, 
whose works, bearing the name of Schaw (Shaw), 
Millais, and Hunt, are honoured by the attention 
of the crowd at the Palais de 1'Exposition. 
Messrs. Schaw, Millais and Hunt represent the 
matter-of-fact school, such as it is understood to 
be by our allies beyond Boulogne ; and as they 
are exceptions to the rule — si ities — 
amongst the British exhibitors, it seems to us 
that we should open our notice of the latter by 
an examination of them. They have, on other 
grounds, something of a right to this forecast, 
inasmuch as they have been to us, as it were, a 
revelation — they have assuredly excited our 
wonder, beguiled us into a scrutiny, and, to say 
the truth, after a pause of momentary disdain, 
led us away captive. 

“ Before the Palais des Beaux Arts was opened, 
we were perfectly ignorant of the existence of 
Messrs. Schaw, Millais and Hunt—the whole 
English school was to us bounded by the studios 
of Mulready and Landseer, two great minds 
familiarised to us by engravings. 

“We owe then a reparation to these realists ; 
we recognise in them an imaginative power 
which looks upon nature th no trivial 
lens,—which would not degrade into a vulgar 
simplicity the representation of heaven's handi- 





work, while rescuing it from the wayward 
fancies of Art. 

“Schaw, Millais and Hunt are not the repre 
sentatives of British precursors. They are not 
the children of Reynolds nor of Hogarth ; they 
have no kindred with Benjamin West; as little 
have they been disciples of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Wilkie has not been their model, nor have their 
dreams been bewildered by the pictorial night- 
mares of John Martin. us, in the British 
school, these three painters may be taken for 
three students of nature illumined, at a certain 
epoch of their existence, by a new aspect, under 
which she revealed herself, freeing them from 
the common and low precepts of studio, as 
well as from those by which the artists of the 
United Kingdom have been bound in allegiance 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds, one of the greatest por- 
trait-painters of modern times, as well as one of 
the most powerful of ised colourists. 

“But must we then upon them as pure 
innovators, or trace them to some affiliation— 
discover a master, whom they have followed, 
even in England herself! This last surmise 
will, if we mistake not, lead us upon the truth, 
and we shall therefore take it up. 

“There happens to be in London and in Tra- 
falgar Square, a building of very indifferent 
architectural pretensions, which bears inscribed 
upon the lintel of its doorway the words, 
‘National Gallery. We have visited this 
National Gallery, and amongst some few works 
which we admired in it, carried off more espe- 
cially the remembrance of two. One of these 
was a noble portrait of a man—it had the name 
of Reynolds attached to it—we have no occasion 
at — to dwell upon it; the others, placed 
unfortunately under glass, and in a saloon but 
ill-lighted, has given birth to the English school 
of realists. This pointing, josuly attributed to 
Hubert Van Eyck, is like all the works of this 
Flemish master, of marvellous iarity. 
Greatness and simplicity are combined in his 
productions, with minateness of adherence to 
nature. All the world know his two pictures in 
the square saloon of the Louvre, ‘L’Agneau 
Mystique de Gand,’ and ‘La Vierge au Dona- 
teur, which have been ever admired for their 
unaffected grace of expression, scrupulousness of 
manner, and prodigious pervading finish. 

“Mr. Millais and Mr. Schaw spring straight 
from the great artist of the fifteenth century ; 
Mr. Hunt may claim the same honour, but less 
directly. We shall, however, analyse the works 
of the three artists, and place them in their due 
rank as theultimate pupils of Van Eyck, the fellow 
students of Pieter Christophsen, one of the first 
initiated into a style which was rather brought 
to perfection than invented by the painter of 
Bruges. Mr. Millais, the first of the three 
modern scholars of Van Eyck, is like the attend- 
ants of ‘The Sleeping Beauty in the Wood,’ who, 
awakening after an hundred years’ sleep, found 
themselves living and moving with the language 
and ideas of the epoch when they had fallen 
asleep ; certainly he must have been ss 
astonished on the day when he, who had sun 
into slumber in the palace of Duc Philip le Bon, 
found himself a living man at South Cottage, 
Kingston-upon-Thames. He cast his eyes around, 
men and things were not those he had known ; 
he sought his brothers in Art, but he found that 
they understood nature differently from that in 
which it had been interpreted by his beloved 
master. Therefore he dissociated himself from 
these modern schools, and he paints the life of 
the nineteenth century with the pencil which 
the artist of the fifteenth had at his death be- 
queathed to him. 

“Tt would be difficult to say what is Mr. 
Millais’ method of painting—what is the secret 
i of colour; whether his vehicle 


e three pictures of Mr. Millais, ‘The Order,’ 
‘The Return of the Dove to the Ark,’ and 
‘Ophelia,’ have that within, which seizes upon 
the connoisseur, compels him to pause 
ponder, and gives birth to discussions on 


one and all and painted with 

sunething 40 tet tanpaliicesahamnien witch 
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attains the Sores of the drametie : 


‘ d'une >" its little naked 
limbs are drawn with the correctness, 
and tinted in happiest with nature. 

“ But the dramatic ing action of 
the group—is centered in the soldier and the 
wife. There is ideal beauty in their truthfulness 
of expression. This soldier is no truculent 
gaoler : nothing in his attitude, or dress, 
indicates such to be his nature. He shakes no 


heavy bundle of keys, but he examines scrupu- 
lously the order of liberation, which the young 
woman holds over to him across the shoulder 
of her husband : he has, as yet, but half released 
his prisoner. This man personifies law, rule, 
and obedience ; he is calm and immovable. The 
woman concentrates in herself all the touching 
feeling of our nature. She is the wife in the 
sublimest morale of that being; her maternal 
love ; her glow of heart ; her flashing exultation 
of success ; for, in the name of all the affections 
to which she is devoted, she has combatted and 
has vanquished; she has beat the judge, the 
magistrate ; and she comes to bid the prison 
gates give up her husband.” 

After this very liberal i the critic 
proceeds to visit the pupil of Van Eyck with a 
due portion of 

“ Mr. Millais,” he says, “ zealously seeks, like 
his model, the perfection of detail; he studies 
each part of his picture with impartial equality 
of attention: man, or animal, or the b of 
grass, are favoured by his pencil with indiscri- 
minate attention. He surely has read and 
retained the line of Lamartine,— 

‘ Vinsecte vaut au monde, il ont autant codtd,’ 


This equality of treatment, this scrupulous study 
not to give living nature any preeminence over 
still life, the human being to the decorative ac- 
cessories, injures not a little the works of the 
English artist. The dress of the prisoner, the 
red coat of the soldier in the ‘Order of Release,’ 
are so perfectly executed, that they withdraw 
the spectator’s attention from the parties them- 
selves ; the latter fade in contiguity with tissues 
so intense in tone,—of such substantial reality. 
In ‘The Return of the Dove to the Ark,’ the 
plumage of the dove and the hay of its 


quickly secure the eyes of the ; and 
in the early days of the exhibition, before the 
name of . Millais was familiarly known, 


visitors might be heard ask each other, ‘Have you 
seen the English artist's hay!’ The hay thus be- 
came the action of the tale — its prominent 
interest ; and it would have been necessary to 
re-christen the , and name it ‘The Hap- 
piness of Hay on the Return of the Dove.’” 
ne ee upon the higher judg- 
ment of Van ——. , more espe- 
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man’s tartan is to the eye so thoroughly the | we found a most estimable artist, Mr. Shaw, 


plus 


hy woollen stuff that one must needs handle known, as we have just intimated, to the literary 


it, These miracles of imitation in setting forth | as well as the artistic world, before young 
the inanimate, have the effect of impoverishing | England had learned to lisp the names of 


the animate of its prominence—of impress of 
vitality. 

“Mr. Millais would be mpeeiaty perfect : 
divide his pictures into parts, and each one will 
be worthy of all praise; reunite them, and they 
forthwith injure each other by the level of their 
perfection, and make one wish that here and 
there had been a faux pas of the pencil ; the 
result, mayhap, of an eye or a hand wearied with 
minute elaboration. 

“ We have a reproof, however, still more grave, 
to visit withal this artist so skilful and so over- 
ecrupulous,—it is the use of so opaque a brown 
in his backgrounds, as to deprive them of both 


air and light. The groups in ‘The Order of | 


Release,’ and ‘ The Return of the Dove,’ are as 
sharply cut as silhouettes on a ground of paper 





jet; behind them there is, as stated, neither air | 


nor light, and, consequently, no middle distance 
nor depth of background. Here again Mr. 
Millais overlooks the precepts of Van Eyck.’ 


The critic proceeds in like manner to animad- | 


vert on the transcendental accessories of the 
Ophelia, in which, however, he but retreads the 


ground already worn to a dead level by his pre- | 


cursors of the London press, and thus concludes 
with a potent salve for much of his severities :-— 


“We have lingered long in the work of | 


analysing Mr. Millais’s pictures, because we re- 
cognise in him an artist of no ordinary talent, 
and foresee the influence which his success in 
the 55 exhibition will exercise not alone on 
the English school, but on the schools of the 
Continent. Our Meissonier has been followed 
by a shoal of small fry, who have vainly en- 
deavoured to imbibe the quality of his genius. 
Before a year is over, Mr. Millais will have an 
awkward squad of imitators exaggerating all his 
defects, but unembarrassed by a particle of his 
power.” To Mr. Shaw,* who, if we are not much 
mistaken, is wholly innocent of any petty larceny 
imitation of Van Eyck, or of any privity with 
pre-Raffaelite cliques—but who had won for him- 
self an honoured name before the latter came into 
entity, and were so christened—by his devotion to 


mediaeval pictorial research, and the publication or nestle within the 











Van Eyck, or, Perugino, as a most skilful ar- 
chaeologist—a retrospective reviewer of the old 
monkish illuminations; some of the choicest of 
which he gave with a singularly faithful pencil 
to the public, and who little dreamt that he was 
becoming the apostle of the new and true school 
of painting while making facsimiles of those 
quaint curiosities, wherein the infant struggles 
of Art are so conspicuous, and in which the sug- 
gestions of perspective both of line and tint are 
so unceremoniously dealt withal. Mr. Shaw 
will probably be as much surprised as any of us 
at the paragraph commencing in the Parisian 
periodical with the words “ MM. Schaw, Millais 
et Hunt represent [école de realisme.” While 
however he may repudiate the precise kind 
of honour intended for him by the French critic, 
he may with a safe conscience, receive, in its 
fullest metre, the eulogium passed upon the 
exquisite delicacy and finesse of his pencil, the 
microscopic minutiz of which might raise up 
from the vasty deep the spirits of Van Eyck—the 
Memlings and Gerard Dow. 

Mr. Hunt is not quite so fortunate in the 
hands of the critic as his companions. 

“M. Hunt, a devotee, like M. Millais, to the 
manner of the painters of the fifteenth century, 
has not attained an equally potent grasp of 
realities. Even more than Millais, he has be- 
come bewildered in an infinitude of detail, and 
his pictures sin in giving the same exaggerated 
importance to their accessories. The Christ 
seeking for a believer who slept not, and 
entitled ‘The Light of the World.’ has in it 
traits of imagination and expression worthy of 
applause, but minuteness of tint is carried to 
such a degree in its elaboration, that even Johann 
Van Kessel can scarcely compete with it. The 
drops of dew, which moisten the bottom of the 
robes of Christ are painted one by one, with their 
separate reflections and transparent shadows: 
the grass gives forth its each particular blade, 
the bushes every briar, and if the eye could but 
trace detail within detail, it doubtless would dis- 
cover the insects that dwell in all these brambles, 
tufts of herbage. * * * 


of exquisite copies of mediaval illuminations and | The mission of Art is not to reproduce all that 


quaint gems of Art, it is but due to give this 
glowing tribute of the Frenchman's admiration :— 

“M. Schaw” he says, “whose water-colour 
drawings are ranged in the gallery above 
amongst designs by English architects, is, in 
simple truth, a painter of the inanimate, who 
surpasses, in delicacy of pencil, not only Van 
Byck and the Memlings, but all the miniature 
painters of the Duke of Burgundy—all those of 
the famous Abbey of St. Gall—nay, even the 
Saxon artistic decorations of the famed Gospels 
in the British Museum. Never were objectives, 
really represented with more precision, an, let 
us add, with more art, than in his picture of 
‘The Funeral Pall belonging to the Fishmongers’ 
Company of London.’ This drapery, the date of 
which is obviously of the fifteenth century, 
glows with golden ornaments and figures em- 
broidered in brilliant colours. M. Schaw has 
painted this pall, thread for thread, with an art 
#0 perfect as to make even a German Don despair, 
notwithstanding his tapestry in the picture of 
‘La Femme Hydropique.’” 

“We cite,” continues the critic, “M. Schaw 
after M. Millais, because they both proceed, 


although in different lines, from the same master, | 
and because there is not merely a wondrous | 


patient elaboration in the German vase and in 
the funeral pall, but because they indicate a 
most delicate sensitiveness in regard to colour 
and a very striking artistic intelligence.” 

All this time many of our readers, moderately 
familiar with our native men 
walks of Art, may be lost in perplexity as to the 
identity of this new leader of the pre-Raffaelites 
—this Monar, Schaw: we confess to have ourselves 
been for some time in the same predicament, 
until, having visited the pall and the beaker, 
and eliminated the Teutonic c from the name, 





* Mr. Henry Shaw, F.S.A. “ , 
Costumes, ” r+ 4 an” A., author of “ Mediwval 


exists, but to substitute for the animation of 
life an harmonious ensemble, to convey the 
impression of reality rather by its general 
characters than by details—minute exactitude 
leads Art from the truth and produces but 
false results of aspect most ungenial. 

“The picture of ‘Wandering Sheep’ affords 
the best proof of our correctness—on it M. 
Hunt has exhausted much talent and much time, 
to, 80 to say, a perfect loss of both. Asa painting, 
it totally wants harmony; it is harshly crude, 


and yet never did artist of any epoch study 





more scrupulously his models. The fleece of 
the sheep, if closely examined, is found sub- 
divided into small patches of wool; the grass 
gives the individuality of each blade, each with 
its own light, its reflection and its shadow— 
each part astonishes by the truthfulness of its 
reproduction, and nevertheless the whole wants 
truth, and wholly fails to recall nature,” 

With these extracts we shall for the present 
conclude, having illustrated by them how in- 
considerately, according to their own showing, 
the French combined in the ejaculation at the 


| utter singularity of the English school of painters 


| 
| 
| 


—in which no sympathy was discernible either 
with modern excellence, their own schools, or 
with the models of the olden time—how, in fact, 


| England was in this regarded but as a Lilliput to 


of rank in the | 





| 


| very high one.—Ed. A.J.) 





the Brobdingnag across the Channel. 

[Our correspondent has, in this and his former 
article, presented us with the opinions, generally, 
of the French press on our School of Painting ; 
and, considering how novel the works of our 
artists must appear to the majority of the writers, 
and, asa necessary consequence, how easily they 
may have been misunderstood, our countrymen 
ought not to be dissatified with the verdict pro- 
nounced upon them. But we know that by the 
greatest and best painters of Frarce, the English 
School is estimated at its true value, and that a 
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BrrmincuaM.—Mr. Thomas Underw. i 
and lithographer, of this town, who op me 
done much towards ularising Art b rm 
pop g Y copyin 

some of the best works in chromo-litho hy, an 
publishing them at a very small ¢ : aeliberal 

etermined upon a plan calculated stil] more to 
facilitate the progress of Art in his native town 
Having lately erected extensive premises in Castle 
Street, he en appropriating the whole of the 
upper part of his late establishment in Union 
P; e to the use of students, particularly those 
who, having availed themselves of all the educa- 
tional advantages connected with the Government 
School of Design, are anxious to pursue their studies 
and perfect themselves in some branch of high ew 
ornamental Art. With this view he will provide 
all the materials necessary to complete so desirable 
an object. These will comprise high class drawings 
by Cox, De Wint, Fielding, Prout, &c., a library of 
works on Art and costumes, models, busts casts, &c., 
and (if pages) occasional lectures by Ruskin and 
others. He also contemplates offering to the chil- 
dren of the poorer classes every inducement to the 
study of drawing, the cultivation of which is be- 
coming so essential to the manufacturin prosperity 
of the town, by lending out to the humblest appli- 
cant simple outlines, &c., calculated for young 
beginners in this interesting field of study, at a 
mere nominal charge. Such is the idea it has long 
been the ambition of Mr. U. to carry out; of course 
new features will develope themselves as it pro- 
gresses towards prattical realisation. It is hoped 
that every encouragement will be given, and every 
success attend so generous an enterprise, and that 
we shall speedily have to record some of the 
results to the local community for whose benefit it 
was undertaken. 

Bricuton.—A society has lately been formed at 
Brighton for the promotion of the Fine Arts, and 
has obtained the sanction of many of the leading 
nobility and gentry of the county of Sussex ; the 
municipality of Brighton, too, have not been back- 
ward in the cause, for they have unanimously voted 
the appropriation of a portion of the Pavilion for 
holding the exhibitions of the society, and have 
engaged to make such alterations as sh thoroughly 
adapt it for the purpose. A working committee 
as bete enpeiated of gentlemen who are determined 
to carry out the objects of the society with the 
utmost zeal, and their first step has been to make 
preparations for holding an exhibition of the paint- 
ings of living artists in the ensuing months of Sep- 
tember, October, and November. They do not 
doubt that their efforts will be well supported by 
many of our most celebrated artists, who will enable 
them to present to the world visiting this queen of 
watering-places an exhibition second to none in 
the provinces. 

MANCHESTER.—The bronze statue of Dr. Dalton, 
by Theed, has been erected and inaugurated here. 
It stands on a pedestal in the —- wall which 
separates the public esplanade from the Infirmary : 
the cost of the statue is about 900/. 5 

DuUNFFRMLINE.—Our contemporary, the Builder, 
says,—‘‘ A Tourist,” writing us from Dunfermline, 
informs us that a very successful endeavour has at 
length been made to establish a school of Science 
and Art in that city. The classes, he remarks, are 
already self-supporting, although the school has 
not been established more than eighteen months,— 
a fact which speaks well for the master, Mr. 
Leonard Baker, who, it appears, is in connection 
with the government department of science and 
Art. The inhabitants have expressed their appro- 
bation of his exertions, by ot at considerable 
expense, a commodious school building, which, 
notwithstanding a little disproportion, our corre- 
spondent remarks, does credit to the town, and to 
the subscribers to its erection. The black board 
system of teaching at the public schools, which has 
done much toward the generalisation of taste, ap- 

rs not to be carried out as it ought to be > 

unfermline. Out of a much greater number 

schools, there are only three, our correspondent is 
informed, receiving this instruction. = 

Newsvury.—The pleasant little town of Newbury, 
in Berkshire, surrounded by an affluent ogee 
hood, has determined, through the members of the 
Literary and Scientific Institution, presided over 
by the’ Earl of Carnarvon, to have a “F —— 

xhibition,”’ and artists are invited to contribu “ 
any works which will enable them to carry 7 
their object. We have received a circular to s 
effect, but it gives no information as to antes a 
nor to whom pictures, &c., may be sent. oe “ 
addressed to Mr. F. 8. Adnams, the Hon. 5e = 
the institution, will, we have no doubt, procure 
the writer any information he may wish for. 
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No. VIII.—WILLIAM HILTON, R.A. 


OMEWHERE we remember to have read of an 
artist who, finding little or no patronage for his 
works, had recourse to an ingenious expedient 
to get rid of the accumulated contents of his 
studio: he retired into a distant part of the 
country, giving instructions to some friend, 
whom he had let into the secret, to close his 
house within a reasonable time after his de- 
parture, to say that he had died suddenly, and 
to sell off his pictures by auction. The strata- 
gem succeeded perfectly ; the artist neglected 
while living was duly honoured when supposed 
to be dead, and the pictures sold well. When 
- the matter was finally settled, the painter re- 
turned to his house, and never again found occasion to com- 
y) plain of want of patronage; the merits of his works having 

‘ once been acknowledged, there was no excuse for rejecting 

Pa them thereafter. 
q Looking back upon the history of men of genius, it is 
( melancholy, and, moreover, humiliating to our common nature, 
to reflect how many have gone through life, if not absolutely 
neglected, at least without having full justice rendered to them till they 
had passed from the scene of their labours, and were beyond the reach of 
praise or censure. This undoubtedly is less the case now than it was 
even twenty years back ; there is at the present time much to encourage 
merit, and few individuals of superior talent have to complain that their 
talents are not in some degree appreciated and rewarded. In the Fine 

Arts such appreciation is undeniable, except in the department of sculp- 

ture and in the highest branch of historical painting; here the artist has 


_ ree a over the absence of 
| almost dependent for a living upon the lowest grade of his Art res 
tively, busts and portraiture. We rarely think of the state of histori acal 
painting in England without a sigh of t over the neglect and disap- 
pointment experienced by and Hilton, two of the test names 
with which the English school is identified. was almost shunned 
as an outcast by his brother artists, and received, while living, little of the 
homage due to his extraordinary genius, so that he was barely enabled to 
rocure for himself the common necessaries of life ; and yet, as it has 
n remarked, “ in death the proudest of England's aristocracy contested 
to bear his pall to the grave ;" and Hilton would probably have suc- 
cumbed under the chilling blast of penury if he had not received an 
appointment in the Royal Academy which helped to maintain him. 
These, as we before said, are humiliating reflections to us as a nation. 
More than fifteen years ago, immediately after Hilton's death, we thus 
wrote upon this topic :—* Hilton has been producing immortal works for 
upwards of thirty-six years: during that period he may have received 
half a score of ‘ commissions,’ while men immeasurably his inferiors have 
had as many hundreds, and the nobility and gentry of England have 
expended fortunes upon importations from the tinent, which enabled 
the dealers in them to thrive. The nation has indeed been very liberal 
to the dead, but for the living it has done nothing. The exchequer has 
been largely drawn upon to extend the glory of the old masters; but to 
the worthies of Great Britain it has doled out a step-mother’s meed of 
fame. Now that Hilton can paint no more—now that nature has made 
him deaf to the voice of the charmer, praise and patronage will fall upon 
him like the summer shower on a blighted tree; the pictures that 
remain to his executor will be eagerly coveted.” And so they were and 
are; whoever attempts to purchase a specimen of his pencil—and the 
opportunities for so doing are rare indeed—must be prepared to pay 
most liberally for it. 

William Hilton was born at Lincola in 1786. In the catalogue of the 
Royal Academy for the year 1778 appears “ A Portrait of a Gentleman,” 
by William Hilton, 399, Strand; but the name does not occur afterwards. 
This William Hilton is presumed to be the father of the historical painter ; 


public and state patronage, and is 





he was a native of Newark ; to the church of that town the son, when in 
the zenith of his fame, presented a picture, “ The Raising of Lazarus,” as 





Evgraved by 


a mark of filial respect. The younger Hilton manifested a taste for the 
Arts at an early age; and his father, considering perhaps that engraving 
was a more lucrative profession than painting, placed him, in the year 
1800, with his friend John Raphael Smith, the eminent mezzotinto en- 
graver; Mr. P. Dewint, the well-known water-colour painter, was his 


fellow pupil, and subsequently married young Hilton’s sister. How long | 


Hilton remained with Smith we do not exactly know, but he certainly 


soon entered the Royal Academy as a student, and must have made good | 


use of his time at this early stage, for in 1803 he exhibited a picture 
entitled “ Banditti,” at once adopting history as his theme, and from it he 
never departed under the most discouraging circumstances. Had he 


SIR CALLPINE RESCUING SERENA. 


(T. Williams. 


chosen to associate portraiture with this noble but then most unprofitable 
branch of Art, Hilton might have died a rich man. But fame was dearer 
to him than riches—the glory of his profession a greater stimulus than 
heaping up wealth—the praises of the discriminating and appreciating 
few a more welcome recompense than the applause of those who delight 
in the daintiness of court beauties, or the affectations of costumed beaur. 
“When England,” writes a critic of Hilton's works while he was living 
and neglected, “shall be numbered among the nations passed away in 
the dark efflux of time, how degrading and humiliating will her refine- 
ment and civilisation appear to future ages, when they find that, while 
the enthusiastic votary of historic Art languished unheeded in his deserted 
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studio, and the many noble creations of his soaring mind hung mouldering 
on his walls, the painting-room of the fashionable portrait-painter was 
greeted with an assemblage of the wealth, rank, and beauty of the land.” 
These remarks must not be understood as conveying, even by implication, 
any unworthy estimate of portrait-painting: an art which Titian and 
Velasquez, Rembrandt, Rubens, and Vandyke, Reynolds and Lawrence, 
and many others, wrought out with so much success, ought never to be 
spoken of in terms of disparagement: it is only wlien compared with 
historic painting that it becomes a secondary art, or to be condemned 
when practised by those whom nature has endowed with gifts capable of 
being turned to a higher account, merely because it may yield to them a 
larger revenue. It is really sad to witness genius wasting its powers on 
a lace ruff, or a satin dress, or labouring to give grace and dignity to the 
inanities of fashionable life, when it might be storing up a harvest of 
immortality by dealing with the most instructive and the noblest of 
human actions. “I lately beheld,” said Northcote one day to a friend, 
“@ majestic eagle painted by Titian, and if Heaven would give me the 


power to achieve such a work, I would then be content to die.” Here | 


was the enthusiasm of a great mind striving after the grand ; the ambition 


of the veteran artist would not have been satisfied with representing the | 


Engiaved by! 


Fuseli seven years afterwards, was chosen to succeed him as “K 2 
of the Academy, an office the chief duties of which are to Shack ond 
superintend the studies of the pupils. In the fulfilment of these duties 
his labours were unwearied ; he was always at hand to be consulted, ever 
ready with his advice and with words of encouragement. He had the 
happy art of endearing to him those he taught, and their attachment to 
Pw person of their teacher became as strong as their respect for his talents. 
: ut of his classes proceeded not a few of those artists who are now the 
iving ornaments of our school. But while he was thus laying the foun- 
dation of future fame and prosperity for others, his own gentle and too 
sensitive spirit laboured with oppressive cares, aggravated by much physi- 
cal weakness and constitutional delicacy. Perhaps had his genius found 
a recompence, the mind might ultimately have triumphed over 
ita feeble tenement, so that his strength would have been renewed in 
— to the success that followed his efforts: the sickness arising 
—, nope deferred is more painful, more exhausting, more beyond the 
+ ey 8 art, than any bodily ailment. There were few gleams of sun- 
thine to cheer the last years of Hilton's life, few green spots to which his 


memory could revert as pleasant resti i 
ory sting- j 
His fine intellectual Geautuhenen was worn Ceres a re 
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beautiful plumage of the humming-bird—it mount 
on which stood the noblest tonaae of the air, aT Oe amlieeny rock 
and expression : a less sublime object.would not content him am 
Hilton pursued his career with unequivocal success (so far at ] 
the excellence of his works is an indication of success), exbibitin nnd a 
at the Academy one or two pictures till the year 1814 whee i a 
elected “ Associate.” As our space will not permit acritical notice of the 
majority of his pictures, we prefer to give here a list of the most j 
portant : — “Nature blowing Bubbles;” “Una entering the Cav ™ 
Corecea, engraved some years back by the Art-Union of London: « Jacob 
separating from Benjamin,” “The Graces teaching Cupid to pla 
the Lyre,” “ Cupid sailing on his Quiver,” “The Triumphal Ent 4 of the 
Duke of Wellington into Madrid,” “The Rape of Europa,” “Comus” 
“The Angel releasing Peter from Prison,” “ Rebecca at the Well.” « Edith 
and the Monks discovering the dead Body of Harold,” “ Sir’ Cale in 
rescuing Serena,” “ Venus seeking Cupid at the Bath of Diana,” «The 





EUROPA, 





“ Sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thonght,” 


Infant Warrior,’ “The Stolen Bow,” “The Murder of the I o 
“ Mary Magdalen washing the Feet of Christ,” “The Crucifixion” “ Ths 
Crowning with Thorns,” “ Una and the Satyrs,” “Amphitrite.” 

In 1820 Hilton was elected Royal Academician, and, on the death of 


(J. & G. P. Nicholls, 


and his step seemed heavy with the weight of nprodactine labour. Thus 


while nobles and cognoscenti were spending their thousands in the purchase 
of questionable “old masters,” and the refuse of continental galleries cast 
adrift by their foreign owners as worthless, Hilton, without a doubt the 
most accomplished painter of his day, found his studio comparatively 
deserted by the patrons of Art, and his works, with now and then soli- 
tary exception, returned upon his hands from the exhibition-rooms. | Often 
might he be seen, when officially engaged at the Academy, pacing silently 
and sadly up and down the rooms as if occupied with thoughts too painful 
for utterance. In December, 1838, he caught a severe cold, from which 
he never entirely rallied, and after trying various changes of residence, 
for the benefit of the air, without any satisfactory result, he took up his 
abode at the house of Mr. Dewint, in Upper Gower Street, where he ex- 
pired on the 30th of December, 1839, at the age of fifty-three. 

Such is a brief outline of the history of William Hilton, whose career 
may be summed up in a few words—a diligent and faithful use of the 
great talents committed to him, and unpardonable neglect on the part of 
those who, having the power, should have encouraged him: it remains 
now for us to notice some of his most important works. We shall take 
the “ Europa,” charmingly engraved on this page, first, as it is one of bie 
comparatively early pictures ; it was painted in 1818, and formed part of 
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ion of the late Lord De Tabley, and when this collection was 
the collection vane into the posssasion of the Earl of Egremont. The 
picture was painted soon after Hilton’s return from Rome, which he had 


dispersed, it came 


isited, aceompanied by 
T. Phillips, A. the 
distinguished portrait- 


painter: in conception 
it is highly poetical and 
origin most vigorous 
in drawing, fresh and 
rich in colour, with an 
impressive chiar’-oscuro ; 
no subsequent work of 
the artist surpasses it 
in these qualities; his 
mind had not yet expe- 
rienced the deadening 
influences of the world’s 
neglect. 

Another of his most 
inviting compositions is 
“Sim CALEPINE RESCU- 
Inc SERENA,” a picture 
which, with shame be it 
spoken, remained in the 

inter’s studio till after 

is death: when this 
event happened, a num- 
ber of his brother artists, 
rightly considering it a 
national disgrace that the 
first historical painter of 
his time should not be 
represented in the Na 
tional Gallery, bought 
this work by subscrip- 
tion, and presented it to 
the country. Hilton’s 
knowledge of composi- 
tion, it has been re- 
marked by an able ano- 
nymous critic, was never 
better displayed than in 
this piece. The picture 
is full of exquisite con- 
trasts, which powerfully 
explain the poet’s tale, 
and blend admirably into 
vigorous expression as a 
whole, The beauty of 
the bound and suffering 
Serena is contrasted with 
the demoniac and diabo- 
lical actions and looks 
of her tormentors; they 
again are in opposition 
to the noble and manly 
figure of the Knight. 
The colouring of this 
picture is rich, warm, 
and full of harmony. 

As an example of Hil- 
ton’s large compositions, 
we have engraved the 
centre of the three por- 
tions into which he di- 
vided his picture of the 
“ CRUCIFIXION ;” it con- 
tains the principal group. 
We are not quite certain 
whether this picture was 
or was not a commission 
from the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of Liverpool ; 
we believe it was, but 
at all events it is an 
honour to them to have 
purchased it under any 
circumstances, When 
the “ Art-Union of Lon- 
don” published their en- 
graving from it, by the 
late W. Finden, we no- 
ticed the picture at some 
length ; it is, therefore, 
unnecessary to enlarge 
upon it. This work was 
painted in 1827; for 
pathos and true devo- 
tional feeling it may 


challenge comparison with any representation of the same subject, either | time, 
ancient or modern; and it manifests, in a high degree, Hilton's bigh | th 
feeling and devotion to historic Art of the noblest class. 


oo 


Engraved by} 
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To another “ galle 
engraved in the Art 


e ancient masters, 
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rnal last year, we » 





(J. & G. P. Nicholls, 





” picture, “ Edith finding the dead Body of Harold,” 
e i w not again refer; but his 
Angel releasing Peter,” that now constitutes the altar-piece of a church 


at Manchester, a large- 
sized picture also, must 
not be passed over with- 
out a few words of co 
o— It Noe the last o 
ilton’s e pictures, 
was purchased of the ex- 
ecutors after his death, 
and was painted in 1831; 
we remember seeing it 
when exhibited in the 
Royal Academy, still our 
recollection is not suffi- 
ciently vivid to hazard 
an opinion of its merits, 
although the deur of 
the composition struck 
us forcibly. But the 
writer to whom we have 
already referred speaks 
of it, in 1833, thus:— 
“The ‘ Angel releasing 
Peter’ failed in the cha- 
racter of the angel. It 
carried too much of the 
heaviness and corporeal 
solidity of a human 
being, and was deficient 
in lightness of carriage 
and angelic expression 
of countenance, The 
figure of Peter was well 
drawn ; the attitude and 
expression being ele- 
vated and appropriate, 
The groups of sleeping 
guards scattered in the 
foreground display the 
painter’s fine and mas 
terly power in drawing, 
and no less deep know- 
ledge of harmony and 
colour.” In St. Peter's 
church, Pimlico, is also 
an altar-picture by Hil- 
ton, the “Crowning of 
Thorns ;” we can offer 
no opinion on this work, 
as we have never seen it, 
“ Nature blowing Bub- 
bles for her Children,” 
painted in 1821, and in 
the ion of Sir 
John Swinburne, is gene- 
rally regarded as the 
chef Ceuvre of Hilton’s 
smaller pictures. The 
principal is re- 
clining on the ground, 
surrounded by about a 
dozen of nude juveniles, 
admirably grouped in an 
infinite variety of atti- 
tudes, striving to catch 
the bubbles which “ Na- 
ture” throws from her 
hand. The drawing 
-_ expression of os 
gures are most grace 
and delicate, and the 
colouring of the flesh- 
tints is fresh and living, 
“Jacob parting from 
Benjamin,” a companion 
picture to the “ Rebekah 
at the Well,” in the Ver- 
non Gallery, has always 
been one of our favourite 
pictures from the hand 
of this master, It is in 
the collection of Mr. 
Wells, of Redleaf, and 
was exhibited with many 
of tho painter’s works, 
after his death, at the 
British Institution: in 
speaking of it at that 


in the Art- Journal, it was remarked,—“ were we to say who, among 
it reminds us most of, we should say, it combines 
and elegance of Raffaelle with the classic feeling of N. Poussin. 
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CAMPBELL’S “PLEASURES OF HOPE.” * 


Tux names of Foster, Gilbert, Thomas, and Weir, with those of a few 
other artista, some of whom are “dead and gone,” as Turner, Stothard, 
and the elder Corbould, must henceforth go down to posterity associated 
with the works, if not participating in the honours, of the poets whose 


writings they have so charmingly illustrated: for who that can afford to 
spend a few extra shillings on such editions of Cowper, Byron, Scott, 
Crabbe, Rogers, Campbell, &c., as have appeared within the last few 
years, adorned with exquisite woodcuts from the pencils of those artists, 
would choose to purchase any other? But though no leaf can be, or 
ought to be, plucked from the chaplet of the poet to decorate the artist, 


the latter adds to it mot a few sweet and bright flowers, when he enlists | 


another sense in the work of a iati i 

ppreciation by revealing to the eye what 
the verse has addressed to the understanding and the heart. Then we 
see as well as feel, so that poet and painter have almost kindred claims 
on our regard, and the genius of the one becomes identified with the 








* Tae Pieascres or Hore. By Tu mas C 
1 ; oO CAMPBELL. Illustrated b 
Foster, Geonot Tuomas, and Harkisow Weir. Published by Sanreon ieaen 


London. 








| cottage subject, from the line, “ Leans on its humble gate, an 
| while.” In Harrison Weir's pastoral, the line “ , ‘ 
| thymy pasture stray,” is most picturesquely rendered ; while the parting 


genius of the other. This edition of Campbell’s fin : 

place beside those volumes of which we foes just mob : a take its 
twenty-five in number, are equal, with two or three exceptions ee 
do not care to particularise, to any that have preceded them in we 
and fancy of design, and are very delicately engraved : by the cowreny 


FA fw 
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of the publishers we are enabled to offer a few examples. The first en- 
graving is from the pencil of Thomas; it represents a simple domestic 
scene suggested by the line, “Some pleasing page shal! charm the solemn 


hour.” The next, by Birket Foster, presents a view of a genuine Engi 


There shall the flocks on 
of the convict from his child, by Thomas, tells its story very naturally. 
mene ————— 
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THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


Tur Exhibition of the selected prizes for the 
present year, is open, ing to annual 
custom, in the rooms of the Society of British 
Artists. The works numbered in the catalogue 
amount to one hundred and eighty-seven, of 
which thirty-four are in water-colour. There is 
not a single instance of the selection of a piece 
of sculpture. We have observed this in former 

ears, but we are not much surprised at it, as in 
sculpture there is little or nothing to select 
from ; our artists, unlike those of other countries, 
do not produce cabinet sculptures. The highest 
prize is of the value of 2504. ; it is No, 4, ‘The 
Fortune Teller,’ by Sant. The next is of the 
value of 200/., ‘Relenting,’ T. Brooxs. Of 1502, 
each, there are two—No, 26, ‘Autumn in the 
Highlands,’ S. Percy, and No. 48, ‘ Skaters—a 
scene on Duddingstone Loch, near Edinburgh,’ 
C. Lees. Of 1000. each, five—No. 32, ‘ Autumnal 
Morning, A. W. WILLIAMS; No. 51, ‘ Dante 
Begging his Bread, F. Y. Huntstone ; No. 72, 
‘Evening — Lights and Shadows on the Con- 
way, H. B. WILts; No. 104, ‘Summer Hill 
—Time of Charles IIL.’ J. D. Wrvxertetp ; 
and No. 122, ‘In Betehworth Park,’ W. F. 
Wrrnertnoton, R.A. And the eight prizes, of 
the value of 751. each, are respectively by 
A. W. Writs, J. Batt, F. Wrsurp, 8. R. 
Percy, G. W. Horvor, J. Apsovon, E. G, War- 
REN, and W. Bennett. In looking round at 
this collection, although it contains many pro- 
ductions of a very high degree of excellence, 
it might be thought that with respect to many 
others, that better selections might have been 
made. But it is only those who as prize- 
holders exercise the night, or those to whom 
the power of selection is delegated, who know 
anything of the difficulty of selecting a good 
picture of a certain value when all the good 
pictures of that value have been already dis- 
posed of. The prizes are allotted every year 
to different individuals, and to the great bulk of 
these the selection of a picture is their first 
essay in the exercise of taste. To induce them 
to add a few pounds to the prizesum for the 
acquisition of a really good work is too often 
hopeless, and not less so is it to induce 
them to take a good picture at forty-five 
pounds in preference to a very bad one at sixty 
—it is difficult to teach them that the price 
of a picture is one thing—the value of the 
same work another. There are nevertheless 
some examples worthy of honourable mention, 
wherein a considerable entation has been 
made to the prizesum in order to obtain 
a good work of Art—at least as the sums 
stand in the catalogue we can only suppose that 
such augmentation has been made. No. 171, 
H, Warren, entitled ‘Ye hae tellt me that 
afore, Jemmy,” was valued by the artist at 105/., 
but the prize drawn was 601. therefore we 
suppose that a difference of 45/. was paid by 
the prizeholder Mr. Fahey. Another remarkable 
example occurs in of No. 48, ‘The 
Skaters,’ C. Legs, the price of which was 105/., 
and this picture was selected by a prizeholder 
who had drawn 150/. The picture was not seen 
to advantage in the Architectural Room of the 
Exhibition: it is a work of very considerable 
merit, and reflects credit on the school of 
Edinburgh, of which the excellent artist is 
amember. We cannot help feeling some sur- 
prise that such a picture as Sants ‘ Fortune 
Teller’ should have fallen to a prize-holder 
—not that a prizeholder is not entitled 
to the very best picture that the amount 
of his allotment will purchase, but that such 
& picture seldom remains unsold after the 
private view. This picture is going to Boston 
in America. In its —_— position we have a 
better opportunity of examining it than we had 
in the Royal Academy. The artist seems to 
have changed his manner of working, and the 
change is very obvious in those faces which 
are finished with a very wet glaze —under 
which the painting does not appear to be so 
solid as he has been accustomed to work. It is 
however a charming work. In the figures there 
is nothing common-place, and yet they are not 
removed from our own time. Other works in 





civealy actiood in, thais respective exhitthione 
y r ve i 
are—‘A Walk by the Conway,” F, W. Hume, 
and a‘ Foot Bridge’ by the same both 
remarkable for originality of treatment and refine- 
ment of description ; No. 7,‘Scenery in Knowle 
Park,’ E. J. Copperr. No. 10, ‘The Head of 
the Drewy on Dartmoor,’ J. Genpatt. No. 12, 
‘ Free Sittings, F. Unpersiiy. No. 17, ‘Winter,’ 
G. A. Witt1aMs, the price of which stunds as 95/. 
and the amount of prize 25/.; if this be not a 
misprint, we cannot sufficiently admire the 
nanimity of the prize-holder. No. 18, ‘Cuddie 
Headrigg and Jenny Dennison,’ D. W. Deans, is 
is an unmistakable version of the incident in 
Old Mortality. No. 21 is ‘A Lane near Tyn- 
me A. W. Wituams. No. 23, ‘Market 
orning,’ J. Tennant, and No, 24, ‘ The Brides 
of Venice,’ F. Cowtr, the better points of which 
make us regret that the subject were not less 
threadbare. No, 26, ‘Autumn in the High- 
lands,’ S. Percy, we see here with less satis- 
faction than we saw it in the rooms of the 
National Institution, because it appears to us 
under a less favourable light; the fo d 
manipulation is most masterly, but we cannot 
yet persuade ourselves that the general tone of 
the picture has not too much verdure for 
autumn, No, 32, also a large picture, is asimilar 
subject, but with more of the mellow tone of 
the season. No. 33, ‘ Near Ceuta, in Morocco— 
evening, W., MELBy, is a scene from a region 
new to us as a source of subject-matter; the 
work is the production of an artist well 
ualified to deal with such material, but we think 
that near home there is more interestin 
matter. No. 35, ‘Hamlet and Ophelia, A. F. 
Parren, does not improve on a renewal of our 
acquaintance with it. No. 36, ‘The Shades of 
Evening,’ A. GILBERT, is a piece of river scenery 
with the tops of the trees lighted by the rays of 
the setting sun: it is imbued} with the most 
refined sentiment; the artist has frequently of 
late painted similar subjects with like treatment, 
No. 31, ‘The Truant,’ G. Sarru, is seen here, we 
think, to greater advantage than in the Royal 
Academy; it is very highly finished, and so 
judiciously, that the nice manipulation is every- 
where felt in its full value. No. 39, ‘Cymon 
and Iphigenia,’ A. J. WooLmer, is an example of 
very masterly sketching. In looking at the 
leger-de-main with which this artist brings 
forward his works, we te upon what he 
might be, were he to consult nature in his com- 
ition, but we fear that he has now neglected 
er 80 long as to be afraid again to look her in 
the face. No. 42 is ‘A Rest by the my J 
Beit Suir. No. 43, ‘A Woodland Scene,’ H. 
Jutsum. No. 46,‘ Readinga Chapter.’ No. 49, 
‘ A Golden Morning—North Wales,’ H, Bopprne- 
ton. No. 50, ‘Returning from Market— 
Autumnal Evening,’ G. A. Wittiams. No, 51, 
‘Dante Begging his Bread,’ F. Y. Hurtstove. 
We remember to have seen this subject treated 
by a foreign artist, who spiritualised the material 
fact by instituting an analogy between that and 
Dante's aspiration to Beatrice ; the delicacy, how- 
ever, of this conception wins upon us the more we 
consider it. No. 60, ‘The Mountain Ramblers, 
J. Tuompson; this in any position is a work 
of value that would arrest the eye. No. 61, 
‘Sunday in the Highlands,’ J. Hovston, 
is an open scene brilliant in colour, present- 
ing a group of cottagers reading the scriptures. 
No. 63, ‘Lalla Rookh, F. Wyzurn, affords an 
example of a surface rich in everything ; but 
the more we look at instances of this kind, 
when the power and the will to finish are 
so manifest, the eye craves the relief of the 
concealment of a portion of this wealth. No, 
69, ‘The Smithy, J. Bowzrs, has much the 
appearance of having been painted from a pho- 
tograph. Weshould not consider this a demerit, 
were it not that in the shaded portions all 
detail is lost, and hence the impression comes 
with the greater force. No. 78, ‘The Simplon, 
from Naters—Canton Valais,’ G. C. STaNFIiELp, 
is executed with so much firmness and sub- 
stance that it could not fail to be an effective 
picture wherever it could be seen ; and the same 
observation applies to No. 90, by the same artist, 
‘San Giulio, Lago d’Orta, North Italy.’ No. 83, 
‘ Relenting,’ T. Brooxs, shows a lan ord execut- 





ing a dist~oss for rent in the humble abode ot 
o peer widow, who calls his attention to her 

t sleeping in its cradle; on looking at which 
he shows signs of “relenting.” The landlord 
looks scarcely truculent enough to distrain upon 
the widow ; even in his bat aud gaiters there is 
a degree of respectable benevolence. No. 87, 
‘ L'Iunamorata » H. O'Net, has been selected 
from a desire to possess the picture, the amount 
of the prize being 20/, the price of the picture 
50 guineas, No. 91, ‘Brockbam, Surrey,’ J, 
Starx. No. 99,‘ Feeding Rabbits,’ E. G. Couserr, 
is one of those works of which we bave already 
spoken in terms of high commendation. No. 
102, ‘Charcoal Burners,’ W. 8. Rosz ; No. 104, 
‘ Summer Hill—Time of Charles II ,’ J. D, Wiuxa- 
FIELD, the best we think of the artist's open air 
conversazioni,—supports all the best impressiong 
that it communicated in the Royal Academy, 
Of No, 108, ‘In the Fields near Hampstead, 
N. E. Green, we have already spoken most 
favourably in our notice of the National Institu- 
tion ; it evidences skill and knowledge in every 
part, and affords another instance, if that were 
wanting, that it is not necessary to go far from 
London for picturesque subject-matter. No, 
110, ‘Haymaking,’ G. E. Hicks, is a brilliant 
little picture, that attracted much attention in 
the Royal Academy. In the South-East and 
Water-Colour rooms are many excellent works 
which we regret not being able to describe at 
length, as No, 116, ‘On the Lake of Como,’ G. E. 
Herine ; No. 121, ‘Glen Scene, Linton, Devon ;’ 
J. Tennant; No. 122, ‘In Betchworth Park,’ 
W. F. Wrrngrincrox, R, A.; No. 132, 
‘Salmon Trap on the Llugwy,’ F. W. Hutue; 
No, 135, ‘Family at Saraginesco,’ R. Buckner ; 
No. 143, ‘At Sonning, on the Thames,’ 
G. C. Sranrretp; and others by J. Danny, 
A. F. Roirsg, J. W. Waymrer, C. Davinson, J. 
Axnsoton, W. Benvett, 8. P. Jackson, &c. &e. 
The plate for the current year is engraved 
by J. T. Willmore, A.R.A., from the picture 
entitled ‘ Harvest in the Highlands,’ by Sim 
Epwin Lanpszer, R.A., and&Sin Avevsrus 
Caticort, R.A. The picture is a remarkable 
work, distinguished as to the landscape by all 
the smooth elaboration of Callcott contrasting 
with the clean and sharp handling of ey mene 
as it appears in a near group compored of figures 
and avimals. The nearer parts of the mec 
tion are distributed over a gentle slope falling 
to a level plain, the whole shut in by distant 
mountains draped in clouds, A proof of the 
—es is exhibited; it is executed in line, 
and everywhere is the feeling of the picture 
most successfully met. The delicacy of the 
gradations is beyond all praise, and the various 
incidental textures are described with perfect 
truth. The statuette of ‘Satan Dismayed,’ by 
H. Armsreap, we had not seen before. It is 
equal to the best and most elegantly finished 
statuettes of its class, 

“ So having said, awhile he stood, oupesting 

Their universal shout and high applause 

To fill his ears, when contrary he hears 

On all sides from innumerable tongues 


A dismal universal hiss, the sound 
Of public scorn,” 


The archfiend has just concluded his address, 
describing the success of his mission, when he 
is confounded by the hissing of serpents instead 
of being elated by the applause which he ex- 
pected. The figure is upright upon a block 
pedestal, round which are entwined the ser- 
pent limbs of Sin. The action expresses alarm 
and confusion; the arms are thrown up, 
one foot is thrown back, and the muscular 
development of the advanced limb, as well as 
the features, declares intense agitation. This 
is not only one of the best prize works of the 
society, but one of the best pieces of cabinet 
sculpture we have ever seen. The continued 


seonety of the Art-Union is sufficiently evi- 
speak 


by those of the report which 
of the well-sustained amount of the 


We have said, and say again, that some lati- 
tude should be given to the committee of the 
Art-Union in regard to the selection of prizes: 
under existing circumstances a really good exhi- 
bition never can be obtained, while selections are 
made only after all the best pictures are sold. 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIES. 


No. IV.—MANUFACTURE OF BRITISH 
SERPENTINE. 


To the home-returning wanderer of the 
deep blue ocean, the ever welcome headland, 
the Lizard, is well known. Its two lights 
streaming far o’er the western waves, always 
offer a kindly welcome to the tempest-tost 
and the stranger. To the tourist, however, 
this remarkable promontory, which 
* is prest 
All arrow-like in ocean's breast,” 

is eumgeentiony little known ; yet, within 
the limits of a ay’s ramble are to be found 
some of Natures wonders. The tourist, 
seeking for the picturesque, will find coast 
scenery of unequalled beauty, and of singular 
wildness; the botanist will here discover 
plants indigenous, which are unknown in 
any other part of our island ; here, in full 

rfection, will he find that graceful heath 
he Erica vagans—and on the Asparagus 
Island, in Kynance Cove, still flourishes 
the plant in its native wildness from which 
it derives its name. To the geologist and 
the mineralogist, the serpentine, the stea- 
tite, the dialage, together with the horn- 
blende slate and rock, and numerous rare 
minerals of the Lizard district presents 
an interesting and important field. To the 
economist, the manufacture of the serpentine 
rocks into numerous articles of use and 
ornament, with various other branches of 
industry, the wild region of England’s most 
southern point will not prove barren, 

This district should visited by those 
who desire to know their native land. 
Cornwall has been placed by some recent 
writers as a place beyond civilisation, so 
suddenly have we brought ourselves to 
look upon railways as a oer ree and an 
iron road is not yet completed through 
Cornwall, although one is in process of 
construction. 

The traveller arriving at Plymouth by 
railway has then to make his choice between 
two fast mail-coaches, one stage-coach, a 
four-horsed omnibus, and a succession of 
steam vessels which pass between Plymouth 
and Falmouth at least four times during the 
week. The coaches pass through a varied, 
beautiful, and romantic country. At one 
time a richly cultivated a country 
will be spread out around the tourist, with 
fine rivers winding amidst fertile hills, and in 
many places assuming the aspect of lakes ; 
then he will pass through deep valleys, the 
hills on either hand wooded trom the base 
to the summit; the “land of brown heath 
and shaggy moor” will next attract by its 
wildness—and here the evidences of “tin- 
streaming” and mining, with the charac- 
teristic scenes around the “China clay” 
works, will at once show the peculiar 
industries of the county. Such scenes as 
these alternate, and after a pleasant ride of 
about eight hours’ duration, the town of 
Falmouth, with its noble roadstead and its 
fine but neglected harbour, forms a splendid 
finish to a peculiar, and in every respect 
interesting, panorama. 

The sea voyage is made between Ply- 
mouth and Falmouth in about five or six 
hours. A fine iron-bound coast is passed, 
and the well-known headlands of the 
Rame Head and the Deadman, with the 
bay of Whitesand and of St. Austle :—and, 
away far amidst the waters of the English 
Channel, will be seen rising that splendid 
monument of a fine humanity and of engi- 
neering skill—the Eddystone lighthouse, 

“But,” says the reader, “we have only 
reached Falmouth, and where is the ser- 
pentine and the Lizard?” 





| 
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The land stretching far south, which is 
seen on entering Falinouth harbour, or that 
which is seen from the hills above the town, 
is the point hiding the Lizard from view— 
the dangerous reef of rocks known as the 
Manacles, near which so recently occurred 
the sad catastrophe of the ship “John,” with 
her unfortunate emigrants. From Fal- 
mouth a vehicle can be obtained with which 
the Lizard can be reached by either of two 
routes. By one, the Druidic rock of Con- 
stantine, called the Mén, or Main rock, or 
the Jolmen may be seen. On the surface of 
this huge mass of ite are a number of 
remarkable hollows, or basins, which are 
regarded by antiquaries, as rock-basins, at 
one time held sacred for Druidic rites, By 
the other route the town of Helston, for- 
merly Ellas’ town, a name which appears to 
denote aSaxon origin, will be passed through. 

Arriving at Lizard Town, the tourist will 
find a respectable inn, and from it as a 
centre he must now pursue his researches. 

There are but few spots in which the 
serpentine formations are seen to more 
advantage than in the romantic Cove of 
Kynance. Passing over a barren moor, 
and advancing towards the sea, which 
appears spread out without a bound ; dark 
rocks are eventually seen beyond the cliffs, 
and towering above them, remarkable for 
their sombre character, and their bold 
outlines, as seen with a sky only for a 
background, These are presently found to 
be insular groups of rocks, a portion of the 
group known as the Asparagus Island, from 
the circumstance of that plant growing in 
considerable luxuriance upon them. 

The disturbance which originally pro- 
duced these beautiful rocks, Lee thrown 
them into a series of irregular undulations, 
and the access to Kynance Cove is down 
and along the hollow of one of these waves, 
forming rather a ravine than a valley, 
through which in the winter rushes a tor- 
rent, which is, however, reduced to a small 
stream scarcely visible amidst the boulders 
crowded along its bed. 

A large water-wheel, at the bottom of 
the valley, forms an exceedingly pic- 
turesque object, and shows that some 
human industry is active, even in this 
retired spot. 

This water-wheel is employed to turn 
the rude machinery by which some works 
in the serpentine are effected, but these are 
on a small scale. The people occupying 
some small cottages employ themselves in 
collecting choice specimens of serpentine 
and steatite, forming them into pedestals, 
tazzi, candlesticks, brooches, bracelets, and 
numerous other ornamental articles, which 
are sold to the strangers who visit this re- 
markable spot. 

If the visit is made at the time of low 
water, a series of wave-worn arches and 
deep caverns can be inspected. The rocks 
all around, especially if still moist with the 
sea, shining brilliantly in their deep green 
colour, veined with the finest reds, The 
polished surface, and the rich colour of these 
cliffs of serpentine, give a peculiar beauty 
to the Cove of Kynance, such as will 
scarcely be again met with in this country ; 
and in contrast with the pure white sand 
of the beach, and the remarkably trans- 
parent waters which lave it, it is singularly 
striking. Many great natural curiosities, 
amongst others, the Devil’s Bellows, and the 
Devil’s Mouth, will command the attention 
of the stranger ; but we have not to deal 
with these on the present occasion. The 
serpentine formations of Cornwall are 
geologically not a little remarkable. At 
one or two spots in Cornwall besides the 
Lizard small patches of serpentine are 





found. At Clicker Tor, on 

Liskeard, we find saponin nih a 
and near Veryan it is associated wi 
diallage rock. Noconnection can, rll seas 
be traced between those and the serpentine 
of the Lizard district. The best account of 
these aoe is our in Dr. Boase’s “ Pri. 

ogy,” to which book we are mainl: 

indebted for the following facta Pf 

The serpentine of Cornwall is proved to 

be a compound of diallage and elspar, or 
7 rather of compact felspar, with 
requent transitions into diallage. The 
serpentine belongs to the magnesian rocks, 
which may be grouped into three genera— 
diallage rock or euphotide, serpentine and 
tale-schist. The euphotide consists of felspar 
and diallage, both of which are often very 
crystalline, and when so very distinct, 
putting on the forms of granite in which 
the crystals are aggregated together, and 
penetrate each other. The felspar of the 
serpentine, however, differs from the felspar 
of the granite in its containing magnesia, 
The serpentine rock exhibits a great many 
varieties, some of which are hard, whilst 
others are so soft as to yield to the nail, 
This difference appears to depend on the 
felspar base, which undergoes several modi- 
fications, between a crystalline compact, 
and granular state, as seen in the precious 
steatitic, common, and ollareous serpentines, 
in the same manner as the rocks of the 
porphyritic group assume various aspects, 
according to the composition of the compact 
felspar base ; with this difference, however, 
that in these, the proportion of the silica 
modifies the compound, whereas in serpen- 
tine the changes are attributable to the 
relative quantity of magnesia. The ac- 
cessory mineral diallage, also, imparts 
characters to the serpentine, according as it 
is intimately combined with the base, or is 
disposed of in distinct forms. 

Sir Henry de la Beche in his “ Geological 
Observer,” speaking of the serpentine says, 
“ The ition of the Lizard serpen- 
tine, and the diallage rock found with it, 
seems much the same with these minor 
portions of serpentine more eastward (at 
Clicker Tor and Veryan). It occupies a 
somewhat comparatively large area, re- 
posing upon hornblende slates and rock, 
which appear little else than the ordinary 
voleanic ash-beds. There is often an apparent 
passage from the diallage rocks into the 
serpentine, while also there seems an in- 
trusion of serpentine amid the former, as 
between Dranna Point and Porthalla. 
Whatever the cause of this apparent passage 
may have been, it is very readily seen at 
Mullion Cove, at Pradanach Cove, at the 
coast west of the Lizard Town, and at 
several places on the east coast between 
Landewednach and Kennick Cove, more 
particularly under the Balk, near Lande- 
wednach, and at Os a — oe 
open cavity named the Frying fan a 
Cad with. "Tt is generally to be found that 
at this apparent passage of one rock into 
the other there is calcareous matter, and a 
tendency to a more red colour in the serpen- 
tine near its base than elsewhere." P 

These conditions are shown in an 1D- 
teresting manner at the quarries and works 
of the Lizard Serpentine Company. r 

Thechemical composition of theserpentine 
rocks varies considerably, but a careful 
chemical examination of some large pilasters 
of the serpentinous rock, in the Museum 0 
Practical Geology, London, proves it to be 
a mixture of silicate of magnesia and car- 
bonate of lime, with minor quantities of 
oxide of iron, and alumina. Water 1s also 
a marked ingredient, and it must not be 


forgotten, in selecting serpentine for works 
a 
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‘chiefly occurs in the a pee 


of art, that some varieties are far more 
durable, containing less water than others. 
It may be instructive to state the dif- 
ferences in varieties of serpentinous rock. 
Precious or Noble ine is translucent 
and massive with a rich oil-green colour of 
pale or dark shades. This occurs in Sweden, 
and some specimens are obtained in 
the Isle of Man, and in Aberdeenshire, Its 


composition is 


Silica ° ° 43°07 
Maguesia . 40°37 
Iron . 117 
Water ache o.2 2 
Alumina re” - 0°25 

® - « 080 


Common Serpentine, as found at the Lizard 
and other places, is found to be 


Bilin . « » « 4898 
Magnesia . . « « 28°00 


Iron and Chromium . 13°26 
Manganese . ee “BS 
Lime ° ° 2°60 
Alumina . oo 319 
Water e - 12°42 


Picrolite is a fibrous variety of ntine 
somewhat resembling asbestos, but of a dark 
green colour. z 

Marmolite is of a pale green colour, some- 
times nearly white, and 

Retinalite has a resinous ap ce, a 
colour varying from honey-yellow to oil- 
green, and is translucent. Mr. T. S. Hunt, 
of the Canada Geological; Survey, has 
analysed a greenish white sub-translucent 
variety, in which occurs chromic iron ore ; 
it afforded— 


Silica . . ° « 434 
Magnesia . ° - - 400 
Alumina and Iron ‘ 3°6 
Water ° 13°0 


It will be seen, therefore, that serpentine is 
really a silicate of magnesia and water, the 
other constituents being unimportant, except 
the iron and chromium, to which it owes its 
colour. ° 

It is only within the past few years that 
any manufacture of serpentine has been 
carried on in this country. At Léblitz, in 
Saxony, — yo. ay voy = ——, hundred 

rsons have been fora long period engaged 
7 working it. Until the Tnaune Serpen- 
tine Company opened quarries at the Lizard, 
and established works at Penzance, but 
little had been done towards applying this 
material to either use or ornament. A few 
gentlemen resident in Cornwall had em- 
ployed this beautiful material for ornamental 
purposes in their houses, but beyond this, 
the manufacture was confined to small orna- 
ments which were sold at the Lizard to 
visitors, 

The beautiful collection of imens 
which were exhibited in Hyde Park, in 
1851, by Mr. +. % for the Penzance Com- 
pany, and by Mr. Pearse of Truro, first 
called public attention to it. Since that 
time its manufacture has largely increased. 
The Penzance Company have erected ex- 
tensive works, in which steam-power is 
employed to turn and polish the serpen- 
tine stone; while the Vizard Serpentine 
Company have opened extensive quarries 
near Poltesco and fixed their works on the 
spot. As far back as 1839 the late Sir Henry 
de la Beche wrote as follows, amidst other 
—_— on the economic geology of Corn- 
wali— 

“Much of the serpentine of the Lizard, 
though hitherto most strangely neglected, 
is extremely beautiful, partlouliaty where 
veins of red traverse the olive-green ground, 
mixed with lighter tints, This variety 
of the 
rock, adjoining the hornblende slate and 
rock, both of which may also be cut and 
polished to advantage. The best place for 
obtaining the red striped varieties which 





we have seen ee en ee eo 
Landewednach ; at the = Hill, 
near Cadgwith ; at Kennack Cove ; and on 
Goonhilly Downs, on the N.W. of Roscrow- 
gie. A variety, with an a base, 
striped with greenish blue steatite veins, is 
found at the commencement of the serpen- 
tine near Trelowarren, close to the ‘high 
road from Helstone to Goonhilly Downs. 
As to variety of tint it is almost endless, 
We must at however, neglect to notice a 
very hard and beautiful variety, having a 
reddish base studded with crystals of dial- 
lage, which, when cut through and polished, 
shine beautifully of a metallic green tint, 
in the reddish base.” 

All these varieties can be seen in the 
manufactured articles at the show-rooms of 
the Lizard Serpentine Company, 20, Surrey 
Street, Strand, and at the works of the 
Penzance Company. The authority already 
quoted, in continuation of the above says :— 
“Tt has been supposed that blocks of fair 
size could not be obtained from the Lizard 
serpentine. This we are inclined to consider 
a somewhat hasty opinion, inasmuch as 
quarries to ascertain the fact have not been 
opened in those places where the hard- 
weathered fragments, ehiefly now employed 
in the few ornamental works executed in 
this material, would lead us to suppose that 
the rock might be sufficiently solid beneath 
to afford serpentine in large solid blocks, 
It is to be regretted that such situations as 
the Cadgwith Signal Hill have not been 
fairly worked. Blocks of fair dimensions, 
from which chimney-pieces have been cut, 
have already been obtained of the reddish- 
brown serpentine containing crystals of 
disseminated diallage—a rock which occurs 
in large quantities both near the Black Head 
on the east, and north-west from Lizard 
Town on the west.” 

The attention of architects and others has 
recently been much directed to the Serpen- 
tine stone obtained from this district, and 
the public have now an opportunity of in- 
se the manufactures produced during 
the present year by the Lizard Serpentine 
Company. 
Although this stone has for many years 
past attracted occasional notice, it is but 
recently that commercial enterprise has 
been energetically directed to the a 
ment of the district in which it is principal 
found. The failure of many, indeed of all 
the attempts, formerly made to introduce 
the material into general use produced as a 
natural consequence a prejudice of which 
the result has been that an ornamental 
stone of very great elegance has been con- 
demned as altogether useless, or adapted 
only for exceptional application. The brittle- 
ness and unsoundness of the stone found on 
the surface and the varying results ot 
numerous chemical analyses such as we 
have given, induced geologists as well as 
practical men to conclude that these defects 
and a want of equal consolidation of com- 

nent parts were inherent in the material. 
We have shown that the late Sir Henry de 
la Beche s ted that these disadvantages 
would in al probability be overcome if 

uarries were opened to some considerable 

h, and stone obtained which had not 

like that hitherto manufactured been subject 
for ages to the influences of air and water. 

The justice of this opinion has been fully 

roved, and the quarries of the Lizard 
Be ntine Company having during the last 


twelve months been opened by powerful 


Derrick cranes to a depth of from forty to 
fifty feet,and the superincumbent mass of 
loose and unsound stone having been 


thrown over the ny be = — r have 
of con 


come upon extensive 


see eee inereciet indilenanese mance 
as quarries of granite. size of the 
blocks raised formerly varied from two to 
ten feet, but the masses have increased to 
80 —- eens wee the depth, that it is 
how uen' to break 
the blocks up before Maspooy A removed, 
In proof of the greater consolidation of the 
ne we ane assured wey ey) process 
of division is accomplished 

and tearing” in the same manser at in the 
case of te, and there is now no difficulty 
in obtaining sound blocks of nine, ten, or 
twelve feet in . 

The same prejudice which led many to 
form a hasty conclusion as to the want of 
size and soundness in the blocks to be 
obtained, also operated in conde: the 
stone in reference to its working capabilities, 

The Lizard Serpentine Company, it 
pears, did not in first instance intend to 
manufacture, but they found it 
to change their plan in order to introduce 
the stone into general use, and they have 
erected a factory with powerful machinery 
in the immediate neighbourhood of their 
quarries, 

The stone was formerly su to be 
not only brittle in the extreme, but equally 

ard with granite, and it was considered 
that the expense of manufacturing would 
far exceed that of working the marbles 
used in thiscountry. Experience has again 
roved these forebodings to be incorrect. 

e stone obtained from the lower beds of 
the quarries loses its brittleness, and is 
found to be equal in its working quality to 
any of the coloured marbles so extensively 
manufactured, The process of sawing, 
manufacturing, and polishing are very 
nearly the same, and the companies say 
they are not more expensive than in the 
case of marbles; but a little experience of 
the peculiarities of the stone is of course 
essential to success, The prices at which 
manufactured goods can be brought into 
the market are nearly on a par with the 
coloured marbles, to which in point of 
beauty and variety the stone is very far 


superior. 
Architects have long been acquainted 


with the extreme beauty of the material. 
The Lizard serpentine is distinguished from 
that obtained in other of the world 


by the variety and vividness of its colours, 
and the interesting white lines caused by 
veins of steatite. This steatite or soap- 
stone is a source of weakness, and although 
admired by many, should be avoided in 
chimney-pieces, as on parting with its 
water, the veins of the steatite are liable to 
crack, The Lizard promontory is com- 
— of serpentine, and in proof of the 

ee of the material, it is sufficient to 
refer to the circumstance of its having been 
placed by nature on so exposed a part of 
our coast, where it has resisted for ages the 
fury of the Atlantic Ocean. But althou 
the serpentine formation is so extensive, the 
stone applicable for manufacture forms but 
a very small portion of the whole. The 
coloured and serviceable stone runs in beds 
varying from four to fi feet in width, 
and the blocks are of the fergula form in 
which stat: aye ved is fou red, black, 
The prevailing shades are 

white, rom ellow, blended in endless 

combinations varieties, and mingled 
with kling crystals of d e 
red, unlike any similar shade in other 
stone, Ay t oy peng a 

ivi effect of a n all cases 
Cones a warmth ot tone which cannot 
be obtained in any species of marble. 

For chimney-pieces and other works of do- 
mestic architecture, the serpentine possesses 
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a great recommendation in being proof 
against the action of the ordinary acids so 
prejudicial to marble. For church architec- 
ture it is peculiarly fitted, as possessing not 
only the warmth of tone above adverted to, 
but great elegance and lightness of appear- 
ance in some of the varieties, while others 
are distinguished by a grand and massive 
character. For ornamental application, it 
is also very well adapted, and the Penzance 
and Lizard Companies have already manu- 
factured some magnificent vases and tazzas, 
in addition to chimney-pieces, columns, and 
fonts, That the stone will now be brought 
into general use will not be doubted by any, 
after an inspection of the productions 
manufactured by these companies ; which 
while they exhibit a marked improvement 
in the character of the material, are still 
distinguished by those peculiar beauties 
which have long been known to attach to 
the stone, but which it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to describe in adequate terms. 
The steatite which is found in connection 
with the serpentine was formerly used in 
porcelain manufacture, but we believe it is 
not now so employed ; and the serpentine 
itself was once employed in the manufacture 
of magnesia and of Epsom salts; since it 
contains nearly forty per cent of this earth. 
The dolomite rarely containing so much as 
this, is extensively used at Newcastle for this 
purpose. Rosert Hunt. 


—~e—— 


ASSOCIATION FOR 


THE PROMOTION OF THE FINE 
ARTS IN SCOTLAND. 


Tue annual general meeting of this society was 
held on the 21st of July, in the Queen Street 
Hall, Edinburgh, to receive the report, and to 
distribute the prizes, Mr. J. A. Bell, honorary 
secretary of the association read the report, from 
which we are pleased to learn that notwith- 
standing the many drawbacks in the way of 
encouraging luxuries which have existed during 
the past and present years, the funds of this 
society have progressed rather than declined, its 
income having reached 42641. for the year just 
ended. In dealing with this fund the committee 
selected from the late exhibition of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, forty-four works of Art, at a 
cost of 16871. being more by 479/. than was 
expended by the association in the exhibition 
of the Academy in the previous year. The 
—— pictures bought were ‘The Porteous 

ob,’ by J. Daummonp, R.S.A., for 4001; ‘ Dun: 
sinane Sunset,’ by D. O. Hitt, RS.A., 1302. ; 
‘ Market Boats—the Meuse, near Dort,’ by E. T. 
Crawrorb, R.S.A., 1351.; ‘Gabbarts and Iron 
Ship-yard, Dumbarton, by 8. Boven, 1007. ; 
‘The Night-Mail, by G. Harvey, RS.A., 1207. ; 
‘The Thorn in the Foot,’ by R. T. Ross, 80/. 
Among the other prizes allotted to subscribers, 
were several copies in water-colours, by J. A. 
Houston, R.S.A., of pictures by the old masters, 
and statuettes of Scott, executed in statuary 
porcelain, at the establishment of Mr. Alder- 
man Copeland, from the original marble by J. 
Sreet, RS.A. The engraving, or rather en- 
gravings, to which each subscriber of the year is 
eatitled, is a series of illustrations of ‘Tam 0’ 
Shanter,’ from drawings by Joun Farp, R.S.A., 
and engraved by Lump Stocks, A.R.A., W. Mr 
Ler, and J. SrerHenson ; the cost of issuing this 
series will not be less than 15001. With respect 
to the future, Mr. W. H. Egleton has in hand a 

late from the large picture of ‘ Christ teaching 

lumility,’ by Scott Lauder, R.S.A.; this engra- 
ving the committee propose to present to each 
subscriber of five consecutive years from and 
after 1854, in addition to the prizes and other 
works of Art which will be distributed annually 
as usual, Mr. T. Faed has also been commis- 
sioned to make a series of designs illustrative 
of Allan Ramsay's poem of ‘The Gentle Shep- 
herd’ for the purpose of engraving. The last 





matter to which the rt alludes is, that in 
conformity with the ro ony — cenong 
Trade, a per-centage of two and a upon the 
amount of the annual fund has been set aside on 
account of the Scottish National Gallery, towards 
the acquisition of some high class-work of Art, 
to be permanently deposited in the Gallery, 
This association has now attained its majority ; 
it is twenty-one years old, and from the success 
which has attneded its last year's efforts, it is 
clear that if it has not reached the full vigour of 


, manhood it is rapidly progressing that way. 


ee 


PHOTOGRAPHS IN. NATURAL 
COLOURS. 


A paracrarPa has been going the round of the 
papers to the effect that M. Testud de Beaure- 
gard has succeeded in obtaining coloured 
photographs by the agency of light. This has 
naturally enough excited considerable attention, 


although, if it is eventually proved, that M. de | 
| appreciated the genius of the artist, and desired 


Beau has discovered such a process as 
will enable him to fix images in colours, it must 
not be forgotten that M. E. Becquerel and M. 
Niépce de St. Victor and some others have done 
the same thing before him. The facts of the 
case are these; M. Durien, on June, 15, at a 
meeting of the Société Frangaise de Photographie 
exhibited a number of coloured prints, which 
had been produced by photographic action. 
The bulletin of the society says, “The prints 
form a series of coloured images, some uniformly 
blue, yellow, or rose.” These were nothing 
more than examples of the cyanotype of Sir John 
Herschel, the process of Mr. Mungo Ponton in 
which the bi-chromate of potash is employed 


and the chromatype of Mr. Robert Hunt. | 


Then comes a statement far more remarkable : 
“ Others were exhibited professing the different 
tints in relation to natural colours wpon the same 
sheet of paper. Among the latter, one represents 
the head of a woman draped with'a transparent 
veil, and bearing a basket of foliage. The flesh 
is of the natural colour, the veil violet, and the 
foliage green. Another is a portrait of a woman, 


whose face and hands are flesh-coloured, the | 


eyes blue, the hair light brown, the dress green 


and the collar and sleeves white. Lastly, a | 


THE LAMP OF THE GANGES. 


FROM THE STATUE BY H. TIMBRELL, IN 
THE 
POSSESSION OF THE QUEEN. 


It has often appeared to us somewha 

that sculptors should so frequently ae Ponte. 
to ancient fables when there are such various 
and suitable subjects for their Art to be found in 
the real and breathing world: these subjects 
only require thinking about and looking after; 
they may readily be met with, ‘and with such 
alterations as would naturally suggest them- 
selves to a poetical and experienced mind 80 as 
to bring them within the legitimate scope of 
sculpture, would unquestionably prove as 
attractive as the noblest conception of any classic 
author. 

We have one such example in the el 
life-sized statue of an Hindoo Girl, i as 
late H. Timbrell, which was, we believe, a 
commission from her Majesty to the sculptor; 
which, as we have heard, the Queen was 





pleased to give him at the suggestion of Mr, 
Gibson, RA., who knew Timbrell at Rome, 


to introduce him to the notice of their sovereign, 
Most persons who have been up the Ganges, or 
the Nile where the same custom prevails, must 
have at one time or another witnessed the 


| incident which he has made the subject of the 


work, though it is probable Timbrell borrowed 
it from Moore’s “Lalla Rookh,” where, in one 
of the interludes between the poem of “The 
Veiled Prophet of Khorassan,” he thus describes 
this ancient eastern custom. 

“As they” (Lalla Rookh and her attendants) 
“ passed along a sequestered river after sunset, 
they saw a young Hindoo girl upon the bank 
whose employment seemed so strange that they 
stopped their palanqueens to observe her. 
She had lighted a small lamp, filled with the 
oil of cocoa, and placing it in an earthen dish 
adorned with a wreath of flowers, had committed 
it with a trembling hand to the stream, and 
was now watching its progress down the current, 
heedless of the gay cavalcade that had drawn 





up beside her. Lalla Rookh was all curiosity, 


| when one of her attendants, who had lived upon 


portrait of a child, which, besides the flesh- | 


colour of the face, hands, and legs, presents a 
dress striped with green and yellow, black 


boots, white linen, and a couch of black wood | 
This statement is clear | 


with chamois cushion.” 
enough. The process by which all these effects | 
are obtained is given—M. Durien says— 


| 


“The process by which he obtained these | 


varied colours, which he has succeeded in pro- | 


ducing, on the same Ly by a single exposure | 


to light in the printing frame, consists (and here 

we copy literally the words of M. de Beauregard) | 
in impregnating paper with two mixtures suc- | 
cessively, taking care to dry the paper after the | 
employment of each mixture. The first mixture | 
in formed by a solution of permanganate of 

potash with the addition of tincture of tournesol. 

The second mixture is formed of ferrocyanide | 
of potassium acidulated with sulphuric acid. | 
The paper thus prepared must lastly be sub- | 
jected to a bath of nitrate of silver. After the | 
impression has been obtained, the paper is first | 
washed in pure water, then immersed in a weak | 
bath of hyposulphite of soda; finally, after a | 
fresh washing, the colours are brought out | 


the banks of the Ganges, (where this ceremony 
is so frequent that often, in the dusk of the 
evening the river is seen glittering all over with 
lights, like the Oton-tala or Sea of Stars), 
informed the princess that it was the usual way 
in which the friends of those who had gone on 
dangerous voyages offered up vows for their 
safe return, If the lamp sunk immediately the 
omen was disastrous; but if it went shining 


| down the river, and continued to burn till 


entirely out of sight, the return of the loved ob- 
ject was considered as certain.” 

Henry Timbrell was born in Dublin in 1806 ; 
at the age of seventeen he entered the studio 
of the late John Smith, of that city: in 1831 he 
came to London, and was engaged as an 
assistant by Mr. Baily, R.A., in whose atelier 
he worked many years; during this period he 
studied also in the Royal Academy. In 1837 
he obtained the gold medal of the Academy 
for the best group in sculpture, “ Mezentius 
tying the Living to the Dead.” He first 
appeared as an exhibitor at the Academy 
in 1841, when he contributed a “Bust of a 
Gentleman;” in the following year he sent 
a “Bust of a Child,” and a small statue of 
“Psyche,” and in 1843, a group, “ Hercules 
throwing Lycas into the Sea;” for this work 


vividly in a bath of neutral gallate of ammonia.” | he was elected travelling student. He soon after 


M. Durien oddly enough says, “ We leave to M. 
de Beauregard the responsibility as well as the 
honour of the processes of which we have faith- | 
fully reported the description.” 

We are told by M. Durien that he saw “ prints 
obtained on papers prepared in our presence, 
developed with their colours in the printing 
frame, behind collodion negatives.” That is a 
colourless negative produces a coloured positive, 
We have given the statement of this presumed 
discovery as we find it. To us, however, it 
appears in the highest degree problematical. 
We shall watch this matter with some curiosity, 
and should anything of interest arise, we shall 
at once communicate it to our readers. 





set out for Rome, and took up his abode there : 
in the second year of his residence he execu 
a group of a mother and her two children, 
entitled “Instruction,” and shipped it for ex: 
hibition here, but the vessel was unhappily 
wrecked, and the work greatly damaged. 
This sculptor died at Rome in 1849; at the 
time of his death he was engaged on two 
figures for the Houses of Parliament, as well a8 
on other commissions : he was just then starting 
into reputation, and, had his life been spared, 
would have been an honour to his profession. | 
The statue of the “ Lamp of the Ganges 18 
in marble ; it stands in the drawing-room at 


Osborne, 
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THE 
PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 


Ar length it may be said, that this great exhi- 
bition Cr ettsinal its completion—that it is, in 
the familiar French phrase, “wn fait ee 
Additions and emendations may on 
even up to the day of its close; but in all its 
great departments, for the purpose of compe- 
tition, it can no more. In fact, those uncom- 
promising people, the jurors, have been quietly 
but effectively afoot ; pursuing amid the uncon- 
scious crowds of ordinary visitants, their difficult 
process of examination—holding their animated 
discussions either before the objects in hand, or, 
in the retirement of their bureaux, and for the 
most part, coming to their primary adjudications. 
Need we inform our ers that the whole of 
this vast display of the produce of educated 
industry is divided into classes, and that each 
class has a subdivision of sections? To each 
class, a certain number of jurors has 
assigned, and these jurors have subdivided 
themselves into sectional examinants. Again, 
the seven-and-twenty classes under which the 
industrial exhibition - ranged, has a ye ne 
of seven groups—each group —— ing of those 
classes that have an affinity to each other : 
as for instance, machinery for transport, for 
working manufacturing tools, and for the process 
of weaving. Again, metal-work, including steel, 
the general employment of the ruder metals, 
and the precious metals. With these are asso- 
ciated, from their also being subjected to a fiery 
ordeal, glass and pottery. Thesectional juror 
work apart, in detailed scrutiny, and report their 
conclusions to their special class, where ell 
ordinary adjudications in respect to merits and 
the dispensations of bronze medals are finally 
adjusted. In the higher decisions, to which the 
silver medal is attached, the decisions of classes 
are subject to the revision of the groups, and 
finally, the judgments of the same lesser tribunal 
in awarding that maximum of honour—the gold 
medal—are ultimately subjected to a veto from 
a conclave of the presidents of all the classes. 

At the present moment, it may be considered 
that all, or all but all, the group adjudications have 
taken place; and we may, therefore, conclude, 
that as far as competition for distinction from 
their verditt is concerned, the exhibition is 
unequivocally complete. We shall therefore 
ask our readers to accompany us, not lingeringly, 
but with a discriminative glance, along the tracks 
of the patient jurors, and endeavour to arrive at 
proximate general conclusions, where they may 
be found hereafter by exhibitors to have been 
more precise and minutely correct. 

The eye of the visitant of the Palais de I’In- 
dustrie will be much gratified by a range of noble 
orange-trees, which, having recently been trans- 
ported down the river, from the conservatories 
at Fontainebleau, are now, in their brilliant and 
most lovely greenery, ranged at each side of the 
chief entry. Having past these and a redundant 
muster of all sorts of soldier and semi-soldier 
guardians of the place, the palace is entered 
with probable anticipations, which will not be 
disappointed. The brilliant nave within at once 
invites = forward, and there is nothing in the 
stalls of pottery and ceramics on either side of 
the short passage to it to arrest your fi 
Leave, if possible, behind yuu all reminiscences 
of the Hyde Park erection of 1851, with its 
broad transept and wings, which seemed to carry 
the eye into infinitude of and meet fairl 
the aspect of this vast and gorgeous hall, with 
its spanning crystal roof, from whence number- 
less bright coloured pennons are suspended— 
the large glass semicircular bounds of this roof 
at each end, on which grow 


of allegorical 
figures are brilliantly tin i? 


Dwell, for a 
moment, on the central fountain, into which 
from an upper basin, many musical and refresh- 
ing streamlets fall, then leisurely cast your eye 
over the chefs d'euvres of ornamental art and 
manufacture with which the nave is replete. 
Mark generally the contents of those stalls, 
which, at each side, occupy an advanced line 
and which are filled with much of the more 





carried round the whole structure, where carpets 
of select merit are skilfully suspended, and not 
a little of our Nottingham curtain-lace hangs 
in decorative folds, and cold hypercriticism 
alone, we apprehend, will warp the j ent 
into any other conclusion than that the place in 
its completeness is not unworthy of the great 
occasion. gad ex going over each 
distinctively, we shall not now ask our fellow 
visitor to here, but pass on to the Pano- 
rama, and here, also, for a moment, admire in 
the central hall the profuse display of the finest 
Sévres on its tables, with the carpets and pic- 
torial tissues of Aubusson and Beauvais on its 
walls. Neither shall we permit the gorgeous 
display of the imperial diamonds to arrest us in 
more orderly onward course. We cross the 
long bridge connecting the circle we have left 
with the Annexe, each side of which has been 
ingeniously appropriated by a legion of minor 
exhibitors—chiefly watch and fancy clock-makers 
—and find reason to admire the effects which the 
different buildings, with their contrasted aspect 
and totally different contents, are well calculated 
to produce. There can surely be no second 
opinion as to the superiority of this varied 
arrangement to that of having the whole con- 
tents of this great commercial féte monotonised 
under the one roof and receptacle. 

We have now arrived at the quarter where the 
arrangement of the Classes commences, and 
shall endeavour to pass from one to the other 
as age he we may. 

In ing along the densely-furnished range 
of the Annexe, evidences will impress them- 
selves on all sides, of the emulation which ani- 
mates the more energetic quarters of Europe in 
dealing with that potent agent of commerce and 
civilisation, Iron. France is seemingly pre-emi- 
nent in this effort ; and her vast display of iron in 
sheet and in bar, wrought and cast, is well cal- 
culated to impress deeply the attentive spectator. 
Germany, and more especially Prussia, has done 
her work well also in this quarter, and Belgium 
has sustained the honour of her mines and in- 
dustry ; rather, however, by choice specimens, 
than extensive contributions, Sweden has not 
forgotten that her iron holds the first place in 
all our forges, and it is admirably represented. 
Nor is England at fault where she should be 
first of class the first. The collection of mineral 
and metal specimens, with which she has oc 
cupied the west end of the Annexe is, to the 
discerning eye, of elegant import. After having 

those massive and imposing piles, to 
which we have alluded, some disappointment 
might be experienced at seeing the comparative 
diminutiveness of the contributions of our great 
workers in mines and miuerals. Upon exami- 
nation, however, it will be found that a choice 
selection has been made to represent both the 
one and the other; 264 solid square pieces 
of coal are nicely arranged on tables, as 
though they were in our Geological Museum, 
and invite the closest inspection. e specimens 
of iron, more especially Brunel and Barlow rails 
of unexampled mould, are also of the best kind. 
The Board of Trade has been actively instru- 
mental in seeing that this important department 
of English produce was not left vacant, in con- 
sequence of the obvious difficulties which might 
naturally have discouraged exhibitors. The 
coke and anthracite here displayed have not 
been the least interesting objects to the eye of 
the foreign workers in iron. 

In marbles, which come under this class, France 
is again conspicuous. From Algiers and Corsica 
she gives some of her finest specimens, more 
especially some splendid single pieces in columns 
from the latter, both in grey and a fine tinted 
green. Spain and Piedmont have also some in- 
teresting specimens, while Greece sends, from 
the neighbourhood of Sparta, some choice pieces 
of rosso antico, and of her white quarries. 
England gives a few worked examples of that 
Cornish serpentine which excited so much at- 
tention in Hyde Park in 1851, and which is so 
richly ornamented in its deep tints and brilliant 
polish, The Irish marbles are but meagrely re- 
presented by a specimen of the Connemara 

, which compels one to inquire what the 
lew Life have been doing towards se 
this interesting source of wealth to themselves, 





oak, or for the embellishments of uphols 
tery it will be found that these woods are 
well worth a more than momentary linger- 
ing notice. The collection of woods from 
Algiers is rendered peculiarly’ interesting b 
their specimens of one of a most precious ind. 
famed, in the old luxurious days of Rome, for 
its immense value. It is named the Callistris 
quadrivalvis, or Thaya articulata. Its classic 
name was the Citri: it is knotty, and marked 
with tints at once most delicate, brilliant, and 
enduring. 

In conjunction with this portion of the Exhi- 
bition will be found another, with which no 
little interest will be associated by the intelli- 
gent observers—the cereals—which comprise 


admirably pi ‘and scientifically arranged 
specimens of the ———— produce of Algiers, 
Australia, Canada, France, England, Austria, Bel- 


gium, Turkey, and Greece. The French colony 
takes preeminence in this, and vindicates her 
old title, the “Granary of Italy.” In fullness 
of quantity in the field, and for size and rich- 
pess of quality, when gathered in, such golden 
grain as is here represented, it is not too much 
to affirm, is unequalled in Europe. The whole 
of this African department, with its taste- 
fully arranged collection of vegetable, mineral, 
and native manufacturing specimens, is one of 
the most attractive in the line of the Annexe, 
New South Wales and Canada, on our part, 
maintain a spirited emulation with it in the 
vegetable department. 

n respect to New South Wales, we may here 
add, that in one product, it seems calculated to 
give the go-by to the country of Abdel Kader 
and the Prophet, viz., wine. Amongst its con- 
tributions to this Exposition, are some samples 
of the juice of the grape. They have been 
gathered from settings long since made on the 
Arthur property, and were put through a 
complete test, from whence they have come 
forth with a highly favourable stamp, a portion 
being hono with a Tokay flavour, and the 
remainder is that of good Rbenish. It is to be 
apprehended that, to the crowd of visitors to the 
Palais d’Industrie, this will be altogether a tan- 
talising item in the catalogue. These ranges of 
well-filled Australian bottles seem to appeal to 
the general palate, not merely to the general 
eye; and yet to the said palate they must be an 
utterly imaginative entity, and no more. 

Amongst the abundant cereal contributions 
which the inquiring eye will find in this quarter, 
the ta tng vs will be found remarkable, and 
Hungarian and Styrian maize. } 

Especial care has been taken of the credit of 
England in ths department, under, if we are not 
mistaken, the direction of the Board of Trade. 
An ample and well-selected collection has been 
made - Professor Wilson of Edinburgh, of 
specimens of British Spawn produce ; pre- 
senting in its detail ment the result 
of that system of scientific ng, of which 
our countrymen, on both sides of the Tweed, 
have been so proud. A series of pictures of our 
finest breed of cattle have been added to this, 
and in an attractive line in the 
galle of the Annexe and at its west end. In 

t, here is a complete tural museum, 
which in itself might well engross an hour's 
attention, even all the varied attraction by 
which it is surrounded. ; 

The French have a somewhat similar scientific 
display of cereals, which has been arranged 
the well-known house of Vilmorin. In a 


























brilliant elegancies of the exhibition. Observe 
those light erections in the gallery, which is 
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there is here, in this most important depart- 
ment, a development in all quarters to which 
nothing of the kind in 1851 was in any degree 
comparable. 

Te this class will also be found an abundant 
well-arranged exhibition of wools—by France, 
Germany, Spain, England, and South Australia. 
For the most part the fleeces are neatly packed 
in boxes and under glass, subject to the open 
scoame of the examining jury. Between England 
and Germany the most energetic contest will be 
here found exemplified—the former of the two 
doing much more with her native wools. The 
great advance in the finest quality of South 
Australian wool presents a significant fact illus- 
trative of our increased independence of con- 
tinental aid for the manufacture of our finest | 
cloths. The depreciated value of the Spanish 
merino is a melancholy evidence of the inaus- 
picious course through which the fortunes 
of that unhappy country have been so long | 
misled. 

The collection of English agricultural im- 
plements in the Annexe is admirable for its fine 
finish, yet strength and completeness of con- 
struction. The houses of Crosski!l, of York- 
shire, Garret, of Suffolk, and Ransome, of Ipswich, 
are its most successful contributors. The French 
are our chief competitors—for the quantity and 
variety of implements arranged by them in one 
of the separate and outer quarters attached to 
the Palais d’Industrie, and which indicate a con- 
siderable advance by them in this important 
auxiliary branch of industry. It is however 
quite obvious that their works proceed from 
ruder hands than ours—in fact, they have not 
as yet established any such factories for their 
produce as those in which the most expert 
workmen have been for a considerable period 
educated in England. Their village wheel- 
wrights are their agricultural implement makers, 
and the result is palpable. In the competition 
for superiority in that great harvesting engine, 
the steam reaping-machine, we found a for- 
midable antagonist from across the Atlantic ; 
and on the great field day when these stalwart 
operatives were ranged in trial of effectiveness, 
we had to admit unequivocal defeat by the engine 
of Macormack. Our farming societies are, 
however, familiar with the rivalries of that latest 
offspring of the new iron age,— more golden than 
that of gold,—which seems to promise mankind 
an ample reparation for all the woes for which, 
in days gone by, it has been held responsible, 
and is alike to give respite from the hand-toil 
of the sickle and the plough. 





“* Robustus quoque jam tauris juga solvet arator.” 


Classes 4, 5, 6, and 7, lead us into familiarity 
with those especial occupants of the Annexe, 
steam-engines and machines of every class, from 
those more strictly locomotive, to those dedicated 
to mechanical operation and to various require- 
ments of weaving. These wondrous agents, the 
offspring of no rude ingenuity, but of the human 
mind, in its most subtle enlightenment, are here 
mustered in every size, from the largest railway 
propeller, down to that curiously delicate and 
complex creature—it might almost be called— 
‘which so featly folds up and seals those pieces 
of wood which represent squares of chocolate. 
Never since the y of Tubal Cain was there 
sach a spectacle as this presented to the eye of 
man for the gaze of awestruck ignorance, or 
the considerate admiration of science. By far 
the majority of these machines are French ; so 
that if one were to judge from the aspect of 
things here, France would appear to be the great 
leading — in their creation and management, 
England has comparatively but few. These, how- 
ever, are a true example of the non multa, sed 
multum. Few of the few are common-place; from 
the hydraulic-press of Dunn, Hallersley & Co., for 
testing the strength of iron in cable or most 
ponderous bar, to Appold’s pump, singular for 
its voluminous ejective power; from the loco- 
motives of Stephenson and Fairbairn, to the 
novelties of Siemens and Walker, and those 
other first-class works, to which the names of 
Penn, Whitworth, Birch, Buckton, Johnson, 
Wood, and Combe are attached. A special note 
' should also be taken of Burch’s masterly machine 
for painting the pattern on carpeta, and that of 





Cripps for engraving upon cylinders for cotton- 
printing. The spinning-jennies of the Messrs. 
Platt may, probably, be considered the perfec- 
tion of that inestimable invention. The French 
machines, and, indeed, all those sent by Prussia, 
Austria, Belgium, and some of the minor Ger- 
manic states, have been constructed with great 
care. They gleam throughout with the highest 
finish, and give unequivocal indication of the 
high-pressure zeal that animates all those coun- 
tries which have within them a spring of 
energetic action, unenfeebled by the misery of 
domestic disco 

To descend from great things to small, in the 
same class with railway locomotives, we find the 
section of the true horse-power, two and four- 
wheeled vehicles. It is not one of the best de- 


| partments of the Exhibition. France has a 
considerable collection of carriages, in which a 


taste for glaring ornament is too conspicuous, 
which is the more remarkable from the circum- 
stance that the purest British style of equipage 
was never more popular or predominant in the 
Champs Elysées than at present. Among a set 
of military vehicles, it is, however, impossible 
not to be struck with admiration for a most 
comfortable ambulance, which, in these times, 
is unhappily but too deserving of close attention. 
Our great London carriage-makers have not 
made their appearance here on this occasion ; 
and a branch of manufactures, in which we pride 
ourselves on taking the lead, has not been repre- 
sented as well and as amply as it ought to have 
been. Nevertheless, it is remarkable how much 
the promenaders in the west-end of the Annexe 
pause to dwell upon, and, it may be added, to 
admire some of the few English vehicles ar- 
ranged in that quarter. Mr. Heath, who makes 
those Bath chairs which have been found so 
convenient by circumnavigators in the Sydenham 
Crystal Palace, nevertheless, fully sustains the 
credit of that minor branch of the trade. 

There are few well-informed Frenchmen, we 
believe, who will not at once acknowledge that, 
in the working of metal for great industrial pur- 
poses, and, apart from the Fine Arts, England 
has been long and far ahead of their country- 
men. Our great forges and foundries they 
consider to have been rendered complete by 
every accessory that steam and various mecha 
nical agencies could supply. They have, accord- 
ingly, looked forward to this Exhibition rather 
as one in this particular for the acquisition of in- 
struction on their part, than competition. They 
have therefore been, if we be not much mis- 
informed, disappointed in not finding exhibited 
a greater quantity of smaller products of iron- 
mongery—their own quincaillerie—with which 
our shops abound. They have reason also in 
expressing disappointment that Sheffield has 
not been as amply represented as she might 
have been. Such certainly is the fact; and 


Sheffield, as far as the question of honours is | 
concerned, will very probably be made to feel it. | 


Still, there has been a noble exhibition of edge- 
tools of every kind. William Jackson & Co., 
Bedford, Spear & Jackson, and Thurton & Sons, 
have been most conspicuous in their contribu- 
tions of these articles; while in scythes and 
sickles, Butterby, Hobson & Co., and Garfitt & 
Sons have sent copious specimens of their finely- 
tempered implements. In locks, we stand ex- 
ceedingly strong, as the names of Chubb, Hobbs, 
Bramab, and Silverlock, will guarantee. 

The French have been and are advancing in 
the improvement of their cutlery—of their sur- 
gical instrument-making they are proud, and 
fancy that our hands in that work have held off 
from apprehension of the result of a trial by 
the ordeal of touch. Whatever be the reason, 
the fact is that we are obviously weak in that 
department. 

n order to investigate French cutlery, we 
must retrace our steps from the Annexe to the 
outer circle of the Panorama, where, amongst the 
last contributions arranged by our hosts of the 
Exhibition, and after ours had been long up and 
displayed, was an abundant supply of steel ware. 
Great elegance is to be found in the mounting 
of their table services—much of their best 
suggestive taste, sustained by a better-tempered 
steel than they were, a few years since, in the 
habit of making. The British cutlery must 


also take us from the Annexe, an 
end of the nave of the Palais, Te moe 
also, but westward, will be found an admirable 
collection of Prussian edge-tools, saws, and 
small cutlery. Prussia, and conjointly with her 
Belgium, has, for the last seven or eight years, 
_ been engaged in developing a new mode of 
| preparing steel, as to the success of which there 
| 1s, we believe, no longer a doubt. Its results 
| will be a more facile and far cheaper production 
of that great metallic agent than has hitherto 
prevailed. The importance of this incident is 
incalculable. Amongst its other consequences 
will probably be that of freeing the French cutlers 
from the dependence to which they have been 
subjected upon England for their supply of steel, 
This and the general forward movement both in 
France and Germany, to substantial improve. 
ments in their forges and foundries, gives signifi- 
cant intimation to Sheffield that she must be 
awake and energetic, if she purposes to sustain 
the place of honour which she has so long held. 
In one great branch of cutlery England has, 
strange, in these times, to say, left a vacuum— 
that of swords. France and Prussia meet the 
posing spirit with a galaxy of glittering 
lades—and Spain—as in 1851, sustains her 
olden name. England is not to be found in the 
competition. Where, one is driven to inquire, 
are those boasted blades of Wilkinson of Pall 
Mall, in which it was said the Toledos, Fer- 
rara’s, and scimitars of Damascus were rivalled? 
In ancther metallurgic quarter, we find 
however a compensation—viz. that of iron- 
casting. There are few on a op of British 
industry in which so marked and salutary a 
progress has been made towards uniting refined 
design and ordinary work as in this. The rudest 
of metals has acknowledged the gentle charms 
of art—like Polyphemus, it has yielded to its 
Galatea. It is not far back in the course of 
time, since it has been recognised that the 
molten iron can prove in a very high degree 
plastic. If it cannot compete with the wrought 
iron in work of delicate sharpness, on the other 
hand, where breadth and fulness of form are re- 
quired, it must take precedence. It also accepts 
from the mould,impressions such as could never 
be wrought by hand hammer, and finally it does 
its work, comparatively, on terms of infinite 
cheapness. Prussia, in her well known filagree 
ornaments, has wonderfully illustrated how iron 
can be transformed, and she has given some 
admirable specimens of a manufacture which is 
allherown. The family of Calla, in France, have 
had the credit of methodically devoting them- 
selves to rendering iron artistic, and their per- 
severing efforts have been rewarded with full 
success. They might, surely, without any im- 
putation of inordinate ambition, claim the iron 
crown. In the outer circle of the Panorama, 
where France has gathered together somany good 
things, they have a choice collection of their cast- 
ings, in which some pieces of sculpture are so 
admirable for sharpness and delicacy of making, 
that one cannot but hope for the discovery of 
some fine and yet permanent varnish by which 
iron may be secured from the ravages of rust. 
The galvanizing process is not favourable to such 
a surface as we find here. The casting of statues 
in iron is further exemplified, in this quarter, and 
very extensively. Here also are numerous ex 
amples of iron castings for railings and other 
ornamental purposes, in which cutting and under- 
cutting of the cleanest precision and artistic 
feeling win the attention of the instructed eye. 
Belgium has, in the Palais, an array of delicate 
beading and foliage castings—chiefly for the 
embellishment of stoves, greatly to her credit. 
England's doings are prominent in the Exhibi- 
tion, and speak for themselves with iron tongues 
of time, In the nave stands conspicuously a gate 
by Bailey & Sons, of Gracechurch Street, which 
may be termed a masterpiece. Its piers are of bars 
of wrought iron giving at once the ideas of light- 
ness and strength; the gate iteelf is formed of 
foliage gracefully intertwined, and moulded with 
great vigour, sharpness without and within, and 
general bold picturesqueness of effect. The 
French critics, who are not a little jealous in their 
judgments, have been unanimous in their 2 
plause of this work, which is creditable to Mr. J. 
D. Matthews, by whom it was designed, and the 
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essrs. Bailey, by whom its casting was so per- | seem, first favourite. The contrast with the Sévres | spirit of to be through 
rere Picea also in the nave are the | is the thorough utilitarian form and of its rome silk, when it is an admitted ro 
stoves of Hoole, of Sheffield, on which the hand | earthen ware. There is a breadth and vigour of | that the produce of Messrs. Taylor & Co.'s 
of Art has been discreetly laid. Some basso- | construction and colouring in it characteristi- | looms, although of a raw material, im from 
relievo foliage on one of these is admirable. The | cally unique. In no other quarter have so many | China, could undersell by one-half the similar 
Colebrook Dale Company may however be con- | purchasers given evidence of their admiration. | French tissues manufactured from native French 


sidered to have taken upon iteelf — ly the 
honour of England's iron castings. To find its 
contributions we must return to the Annexe, 
where they occupy the whole of its eastern 
end. They are infinitely more various than 
those exhibited by the company in 1851, and in 
all designs a high spirit of Art will be noticed 
associated with the useful. The process of electro- 
bronzing which has been combined with man 
of these castings is a novelty of the best kin 
We believe we are safe in saying that the most 
satisfactory proof of admiration with which 
these works of the Colebrook Dale foundry have 
been noticed, has been afforded by the numerous 
purchases made of them by French visitors. 

The French bronzes are profusely displayed 
in this Exhibition. They occupy a large locality 
in the nave, in forms from the heroic down to 
the most delicate statuesque ornament of mantel- 
piece horologoni—their number is legion. Of 
these, it is scarcely necessary to say, that many 
are extremely fine, and many more are the mere 
mannerism of a class of artists, who seem to 
possess a fatal facility of modelling. 

The same high artistic tone which pervades 
the French bronzes will be found in the higher 
metals, which it were well should be more 
emulatively felt than it is, amongst our workers 
in gold and silver. The racing cup school has 
not been one in which much p ae. inspiration 
has occurred. Its great fault is, that while a 
single figure, or a portion of a figure may be 
designed with a finer feeling, the greater portion 
of the work to which it belongs, is as indifferent 
in subject, as it is unrefined in execution. 

It is passing strange, when we consider how 
our silversmiths minister to boundless wealth 
and luxury in creating services of plate and 
ornamental objects of richest sculpture, that a 
higher stage of taste than they indicate, has not 
been attained. From the artist the improve- 
ment must come, not the patron; and the 
depression, in connection with this class of art, 
of the former is probably one solution of the en- 
igma. It has been the unwise policy of the trader 
to keep the artists altogether in the background— 
and make something of a mere operative of him 
—not to bring him and the customer face to 
face. A blighting source of humiliation has 
thus come over the former and nipped his 
independence of thought. The exceptions to 
this common rule have been when an original 
mind of vigour akin to that of Cellini, thoroughly 
conscious of its own high avocation, has broken 
through the trammels of the trader, and 
while vindicating the artist's true ition, has 
practically shown the advantages of the change 
even for cause of pounds, shillings and pence. 

The Sévres luxury is here displayed in the 
superb saloon of the Panorama, in greater abun- 
dance and variety than it has ever yet been pre- 
sented to the public eye—and it is “ beautiful 
exceedingly.” Prussia sends a few rival vases, 
quite on a par with those of their own class in 

athe French collection—higher, it may be said, 
in the spirit of their pictorial embellishments. 
England has sustained all her credit for that 
fine pottery, to which no royal hot-house forcing 
has given birth, but which has sprung up and 
flourished in the genial and vigorous atmosphere 
of open commercial enterprise. The Wedge- 
wood is well represented ban in its classic 
elegance, in which, however, some variety might 
be suggested in the over strong and monotonous 
contrast between its snowy figures and deep 
blue ground ; on this point, that exquisite Sévres 
where oe oma from and harmonizes with 
& most delicately pale nm, might rh 
hint slight amelioration. The Copeland Spian, 
and that of Rose & Daniel, are both hepaily 
placed in the front of the British department in 
the nave, and contribute their fair share to its 
brilliant embellishment. The busts and vases 
of the former are extremely refined, and the 
amphitrite vase of the latter has won the warm 
admiration of even the French critics. Minton's 
copious collection has however proved, it would 





The colossal stone ware, which belongs to the 

f réy especially Green ae 
of its kind, more ially ‘s apparatus 
tor the euthantion ond exntenantion of ealghen 
rie acid. The French have a striking but inferior 
array in the same de t. 

In glass, the French and Bohemian displays 
take the lead in their contrasted varieties. The 
French department in this class may rank 
amongst the most attractive of the Exhibition. 
Both are marked contributors to the attractions 
of the nave. 

When we come to p the sixth in our 
catalogue, with its five from 19 to 23 em- 
bracing the whole weaving departinent, we then 
have arrived at the great centre of interest on 
this occasion, round which all the others revolve 
as satellites. In cottons, Scotland has made an 
effort to sustain the national credit, which does 
her high honour. Her agents took a large space 
in the British quarter and in no other has there 
been a superior, it might be said, an equally 
complete organisation. The Manchester firms 
acted unitedly and through a committee, sending 


a vast stock of produce. For the — eye this | 


was as ill-arranged as could well be — offering 
probably the most uninviting section of the 
Palais — but it had that within which passed 
show, and under the scrutiny of a competent 
jury, we have little doubt that it was found to 
contain an extremely rich deposit. France 
brings up a strong array from Mulhausen to 
compete with these. Austria and Belgium are 
strong in their cottons, In woollens, the West 
Riding has been wholly wanting—but Leeds and 
Bradford stand well by the cause of Yorkshire. 
Amongst British fabrics few have been so much 
admired as the tartans and alpacas—of these, we 
have an envied mee Akroyd’s mixed 
fabrics and the alpacas of Titus Salt, have been 
in these, first favourites. The Irish poplins 
fully share the foreign popularity of the mixed 
fabrics. They have been well represented by 
the Dublin houses of Atkinson, Pim, and Fry. 
Strange, that a manufacture borne away from. 
France in the sad old days of the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, should thus revisit its 
native place after an exile of a century and a 
half! It will, however, be received, as a stranger, 
with all due politeness and condescension, but 
the sympathy of affinity will not, we apprehend, 
obtain for it the relaxation of the shadow of a 
cent in the octroi, by which Lyons is jealously 
guarded. Before leaving the wools, it may be 
remarked that in shawls, those of Kerr & Scott, 
and those of Clabburn & Crisp, come close upon 
the best French, and leave them considerably 
behind in the all-important point of cheapness. 

In the silk class, one short statement will 
show emphatically the relative forces of exhi- 
bitors. Austria sends about 100 into the field ; 
Prussia, 50; Spain, 30; England, some three 
dozen; and France, in round numbers, 500. 
The Gallery with the name of Lyons emblazoned 
upon its cornice, in which the contribution of the 
latter are displayed, in every variety of tissue and 
with a consummate taste for their advantageous 
display, is assuredly a glorious evidence of most 
refined industrial intelligence, and may be a just 
subject of national pride. The Austrian silks, 
in which the hand of Italian skill will frequently 
be recognised, are of a high type. It is 
gratifying to find in the Spanish manufactures, 
also, not a little to admire. Though England is 
not widely, she is, nevertheless, well repre- 
sented. In the first place, although, generally 
speaking, considerably inferior to France, when 
the combination of tissue, tint, and ornamental 
design are taken into consideration, she has still 
some fine products, which cannot be repelled 
from class the first. Amongst these are the 
velvets of Thomas Kempe, and the moire an- 
tique of Kempe, Stone & Co., and of Mr. J. 
Clarke, and the furniture fabrics of Keith & Co. 
The stringent resolve of some of the juries to 
have lists of prices, has been most useful in 
enabling the broad and energetic commercial 
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silk. In this, as in others of our man 
when we have suffered from 
artistic taste, it is to be hoped 
—_ = 9 us brought more 
the level of that ‘van whic 
our rivals have cults ome ei 

stand, it will be found that the comfort, or the 
luxury of silk dress, is extended far more com- 
monly with us than with the French population. 
However piquantly neat may be the costume of 
the grisette, it is not often that she will be found 
in that silk attire, which is not uncommon 
amongst our domestics in England. 

In linens the North of Ireland failed to sustain 
the repute which it gained in 1851. Its con- 
tributions here are r in quality and badly 
arranged for show. The damasks of Germany 
met with an indifferent rivalry from it, and even 
those of France came with an unwonted con- 
fidence to a competition with it. The best 
damasks exhibited by us were from the house 
of Beveridge, in Dunfermline, and they were of 
the highest kind. We found here also the 
admirable , commanding the highest 
tribute to that linen thread of which he is, in 
connection with his other t undertakings, an 
extensive manufacturer. e will prove, in this 
instance, a formidable rival to the manufacturers 
of Lille thread, which has obtained an impor- 
tant position amongst French manufactures. 

It would be a wider task, than our space can 
permit us to undertake, to go even with a 
sketchy hand over the vast details of minor 
articles of interest which effect the completion 
of this Exhibition—the splendid inlaid furniture 
of the French upholsterers—the firearms of 
France, Belgium, Prussia, and our own élite of 
first-rate gunsmiths, who depend more upon the 
solid qualities of their works than upon such 
exquisitely tasteful metallic ornament as dis- 
tinguishes the Parisian fusi/se—we may remark 
that special notice has been taken of two fowling 

ieces, by the celebrated house of Rigby of 
Dublin, which have been purchased by Prince 
Albert. The scientific instruments sent by 
England, commencing with the transit circle 
from Greenock, and closing with the coin-testing 
balance from the Mint, and Professor Willis’s 
“ Mechanical apparatus for Instruction,” have 
all been most valuable contributions and have 
not in truth been equalled. It may be remem- 
bered that the French commission has got up, 
with great completeness, an illustration of the 
earth’s motion, of which so much was said on 
its discovery some ten years since. 

It would bo a serious omission not to remark 
upon the extraordinary richness of the East 
Indian articles of every kind, by which the 
Directors‘of the Company have here illustrated 
the luxury of the Hindoo magnates, and the 
costumes of these people. It emphatically 
illustrates Milton's glorious lines : 

‘*—where the gorgeous East 

Showers on its kings barbaric pearl and gold.” 

We should also call attention to the admi- 
rable manner in which the British colonies, more 
especialiy Canada and New South Wales, have 
answered the invitation to exhibit on this oc- 
casion. We may remark that one of the most 
interesting spots in the whole —_ of the 
Palais, is the landing-place at the lobby of the 
English gallery, whose contributions, not alone 
of gold nuggets and dust, are profusely arranged, 
but where the new woods of Australia are 
manufactured into some choice articles of fur- 
niture, and where many ornithological and other 
illustrations, most carefully prepared, are set 
forth, “oculis subjecta ibus.” 

Upon the whole, it must be admitted that the 
interests of England have been well attended to 
in this memorable {éte ; that, whatever may have 
been the faults, or omissions, of the consti- 
tuency of exhibitors,the management at home- 
quarters here, in the Rue de Cirque, has been 
distinguished by a uniform activity, steadiness, 
and judicious administration from the first to, 
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we may now say—the last. 











































































THE ROYAL PICTURES. 


SILENCE! 
A. Caracel, Painter. G. Levy, Engraver, 
' Size of the Picture, 16 in. by 10 im. 
Lanzt, the historian of Italian Art, says :—“ To 
write the history of the Caracci and their fol- 
lowers would, in fact, be almost the saine as to 
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write the pictoric history of all Italy, during the 
last. two centuries. In our preceding books we 
have taken a survey of almost every school; an 
everywhere, early or late, we have met with 
either the Caracci or their pupils, or at least 
with their successors, employed in overthrowing 
the ancient maxims, and introducing new, until 
we reach the period when there was no artist 
‘ who, in some respect or other, might not be said 
B belong to their sebool.” Prior to the appear- 
ance of these distinguished painters, the school 
of ‘Bologna, of which ‘they, may be called the 
Originators, as they undoubtedly were its great 
ornaments, had produced no artist whose works 
are now held in much repute, unless we except | 
Giulio Romano : to the Caracci must be assigned 
the merit of elevating their own school, by intro- 
ducing into it a combination of those excellences 
which they sought for and found in the other 
schools of Italy. 
Annibale Caracci, born at Bologna in 1560, 
was about five years younger than his cousin 
Ludovico, by whom he was prevailed upon to 
adopt painting as a profession, and who afforded 
him ‘every assistance and instruction for the 
purpose, in his own studio. _ After passing some 
time with his relative, he was sent by him to 
Parma, to study the works of Correggio, Ludo- 
vico’s fayourite master; and subsequently to 
Venice, to make himself acquainted with the 
great colourists of that famous school, Titian, 
Jintoretto, and Paolo Veronese. Ludovico had 
himself visited these cities at an earlier period, 
and Annibale was accompanied by his younger 
, brother Agostino, celébrated as an engraver, 
perhaps even more than as a painter. The 
] Pin the Bolognese school of painting, 
which resulted from the travels of these three, 





is seen not only jn their own works, but in those 

of thes own immediate followers and scholars, 

' Chino, Guido, Albano, and Lanfranco. 
In 1600 Annibale went to Rome, whither his 


vited By the Cardinal Farnese, to decorate the 
pallor of his palace ; Agostino, it is said, accom- 
panied. him to give his assistance; and some 
writers affirm that Ludovico was of the party ; 
but geperal opinion is adverse to this presumed 
The Farnese Palace occupied the artists 

@izht years; the decorations consisted princi- 

, ia of mythological subjects. Of them Poussin 
rted, ‘that “after Raffaelle, there were no | 


historical works,” says Kugler, “ Annibale was 
one of the first who practised landscape painting | 
as & separate department of Art.. His landscapes, | 
however, want the charm of later works of the | 
kind ; they have rather the character of well- 
conceived decorations: many are in the Doria 

in Rome, and there is one, of very power- 
ful effect and poetic composition, in the Museum 


“of tae é‘ sal’ 9 eg 
Of his easel pictures, his “ Dead Christ’ in the 
lap of the Virgin, with’ Mary Magdalene and 
other, female” figures,” is most ‘admired ; it was 
formerly in the Orléans collection, but now is ix 
‘the collection of the Earl of Carlisle, ‘at Castle 
Howard. His “Silence,” or, as it is better known 
b sonnoisseurs, “ I] Silentio,” is # small ‘picture, 
dmirable in composition, and exhibiting quali- 
ties which the artist could“only have acquired 


sin the schools of ‘Rome; grate’and feeling are 
ere? 1 ; its tone” of 


its distinguishing 
ad is low. *** 

"» < This picture’ ig in the Royal” Collection’ at 
\) “Windsor ‘It has been teautifally en- 
éraved by Bartolozzi, and repeated by engravers 
of less eminence. There is a repetition of it in 
the Louvre, in which, however, are some altera- 
tions ; St. John has the cross in his hand, with 
} Trace 7 pat Re is also a bunch 

on 6, eome little additi 

are also made to the fruit. oa 


vet bee | fi ingd fW berg. With 
fame had preceded him, and where he was in- | or the Sipedem of W urtemberg. “Wi 


etter conjpositions than these.” “Besides his | 





ART IN CONTINENTAL’ STATES. 


Pants.—The grand Exhibition of Fine. Arts is 
highly, prejudical to the provincial exhibitions, and 
deprives, in a great measure, many artists of a 
medium of sale, on which they depend annually ; 
notwithstanding this disadvantage, that of Caen has 
been well supported by contributions from Paris and 
native artists.—The contributions ‘from the-Villa 
Medici, at Rome, have ‘arrived in Paris, and: will 


| shortly be exhibited at the Palais des Beaux Arts.— 
| The exterior of the Tuileries is to be restored, that 


it may harmonise with the new, buildings of_the 
Louvre.—Several of,the statues. have been placed 
in the Carrousel, and have’a fine effect.—M. T. 
Vauchelet has, just completed his ‘chapel of St. 
Agnes, "in the church ‘of St. Eustathe.—Claude 
Vignon, our clever “sculptor, is at’ present at’ Brus- 
sels, where he (?) has. heen well réceived by the 
artistic world. This sculptor isthe ‘* George Sand”’ 
of sculpture, Claude Vignon* being a yme 
masculin, now transformed into, Madame Constant, 
by marriage.—A mediwyal museum is preparing in 
the Louvre, which will complete that series from the 
Assyrians to the nineteenth century.—Two statues 
are placed on the Bridge of the Invalids: they repre- 
sent respectively the ‘‘ Genius of Navigation,”’ and 
of “‘ Public Works.””—M. Valerio has returned from 
his journey into” Austria and Hungary ; he has 
brought back an immense number of drawings of 
costunies of those countries, which he is now pub- 
lishing ;~they are characteristic, interesting, and 
well understood ; the type and physio, omy of the 
people are perfectly true to. nature.—The colossal 
statue of General “apPs in bronze, has been erected 
in the Champs Elysées, facing the exhibition; this 
statue is ultimately destined for Colmar, the town 
where the wielel tas born.—The remaining con- 
tents of Pradier’s atelier“ have been sold” . The 
‘* Phryne”’ a marble” statuette, for’ 1,800f. ; 
“*Danae,”’ * La *Baigneuse,’’* and «‘‘ Psyche,”» in 
plaster, finished by» M.Lequesne,.for respectively 
690f., 515f.; and. 800f.. ** Pandora,” . statuette 
in plaster, 205f.; .‘* Danseuse,’’ , plaster, ..505f. ; 
‘* Head of Sappho,’’ 210f. .. Pradier’s name merited 
better prices.—M. Lefuel, architect of the Emperor, 
has been elected academician in place of M. 
Gauthier.—The Emperor has purchased the statue 
by M? Frison, of Turnay, of the “‘ Jouer de Boule,” 
at the price of 7000 f.* 

NyRemBenc.—We have much pleasure in an- 
nouncing that Professor Heideloffj who is a native 
of Stuttgardt, is about tobe appointed to the newly- 
created. office of Conservator of National. Monuments 
ct to this 
appointment, there is no antiquarian so well qualified 
for such an office as Professor Heideloff.—In place of 
the Albert Durer Union an exhibition has been 


| opened here,’ of the sketches made by Leeffler, of 


Munich, in the East. * These drawings were partly 
in* water-colour, and* partly in oil. — A’ few of the 
most remarkable of ‘the subjects are, ‘‘ Jertisalem,”’ 
‘* The Plain of -Jericho,’’. * Béthlehem,”’ “ Beyrout, 
with a view of Lebanon,’’ .‘ Seraglio at Damascus,’; 
“The Bay of. Smyrna,” “ Road from Bulak to 
Cairo,’’,‘* The Parthenon,’’ &c. .~ © ha 
Vienna.—The competition for the erection of the 
Votive -chureh has been decided in favour of the 
architect, Heinrich Ferstel, of Vienna; to whom the 
rize of a thousand ducats has been awarded; but; 
sides the “design ‘of ‘Ferstel; there‘ were eight 
others worthy of especial mention; *thosé of F: 
Schmidt, “of Cologne ; : Ungewitter, of Cdssel; Do- 
derer; of Znaim, in Moravia; Schmidt-Friederich; 
of ;Bamberg ;. Kierschner,; of Vienna; Langer, of 
Breslau ;' Rosner, of. Vienna. . 
Ber.in.—The marble monument to_ the. late 
King of Hanover is now, in Rauch’s atelier, in a 
state of completion. The figure, wearing a rich 
hussar uniform, rests upon a cushion, the shoulders 


‘ahd uppef part, béing uncovered, while the‘rest* of 


the person‘ is enveloped in an ample regal mantle: 
THe modellisig’of the head is'strikingly fine, and to 
the commanding features of the late king the artist 
has miost successfully communicated the semblance 
of a peaceful sleep.: On the sarcophagus are carved 
the style and arms of the deceased, and at the four 
corners are four angels. . The figure is of the 
purest Carrara marble, but the sarcophagus is deeper 
in Colour, whereby is produced a most agreeable effect. 
—The King has determined “to give yearly at the 
annual assemblies of the Society of Architects, two 

izes of three hundred dollars each, one for the 

st design*in ornamental architecture, the other 
for the .best design in engineering. The subjects 
will be declared at a general meeting of the Society 
in March, and, the- —— will be. given in the 
December. following.—The group ‘for the Palace 
Bridge, by. Wredow, has been sent for execution to 
Carrara.~ The subject is ‘‘ Victory conducting the 
Souls of the Faller Bravé to Olympus.” 





THE PICTURE DEALERS,” 


We must have been very imperfectly under 
stood, if there bas been any geneeal idea that we 
have’ failed to the disreputable ‘sad 
dishonest practisers of this trade from those 

whom it is conducted upon just and honounbi 
ear es We have repeatedly, indeed, re- 
corded our belief that there are many pictur; 


dealers of the highest possible integry and ~ | 
Chief ~ 


that one, at least, may be found in 

cities and towns of the kingdom, with whom 
the buyer may deal with as much confidence, 
and assurance of safety, as in any other com- 
mercial * affair of ordinary life. We could 
Teadily name several such: but to do so might 
seem to infer that these and no others are to be 
trusted in their several. localities—ot which we 
are by no means aware, The fair dealers 
must be sufficiently known: we 
their guard only against those whose ordi 
character may justify suspicion, in reference to 
a trade so notoriously followed by specious and 
designing knaves._ The most intelligent and 
upright among the dealers may be themselves 
deceived: we have seen that they have been 80 
—in the cases of the forgery of Ward's picture, 


which was sold successively’by Mr.” Gainbart, ““) 


Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Isaacs—three of the mos 
eminent among the dealers—as ‘the original’: 
which there can be no doubt they béliev 
be. Hence we have argued, and ogptib 
argue, that even when transacting with a les 
of unsuspected integrity, buyers should dem 
and receive guarantees of authenticity from 
artist (if living) or such” proofs, in “Cases of 
deceased masters, as amount to thie best guaran- 
tees that can be had. Ee, iii» 
We are well awnee. that buyers who ae 
specimens of partic inters can only obtain 
Pos through one of the established dedlers: 
and that many artists prefer that mode of dis 
posing ‘of their works to thé precarious 


often embarrassing method’ of private sales'te 7 


Mi ; Z 
: at 


“patrons.” And we cannot doubt that it if q 
as much’ our duty to uphold and encoura; 
upright dealer as it is to expdse and punish the 
dishonest trader in modérn Art.” ** 
We have indeed at” all times felt. so miuch. 
anxiety pd mcary, or the one from: the othi 
that we cannot believe we have failed todo 
in the articles we have from time to time prin! 
in this journal. “But it would seem that some 
‘of the irreproachable and unsuspected. class of 
dealers have a contrary impression : and accuse 
us of writing to their prejudice,—not making a 
sufficiently clear distinction between them and 


fraudulent traders. One of the most prominent ~ 4) 


of the former class writes us, that he has st 
tained losses this year, by oui mean’, to the exten! 
of 60002. : and * from ‘several hone we have 
received “ protests,” similar in their degree. __ 
We caasink admit that we have incurred by the 
course we have taken any responsibility frorh 
which we ought to shrink. In this particilar 
trade as in all other trades, the putting down 
fraudulent vendors is to transfer trade to the 
hands of honest men: and of one, thing we are 
quite certain—that in what thé correspondent 
refers to styles our “crusade,” we ought to 
obtain the zealous and active co-operation of 
every honest dealer, who is even more inte d 
than we are in exposing, preventing, and punish- 
ing the frauds so continually occurring not only 
in London, but in every city and town of the 
kingdom. oh ae 
Teobably_—indeed, certainly—our repaid? 
comments have had td effect of mane hee 
more cautious—per! even suspicious— wien 
arranging for perchanss but the evil ‘(if it be 
one) can in no degree apply to pictures cone 
ing which there can be no question: om 
contrary, it enhances the value of tlié artic! 
offered, when “all doubt concerning its -actum 
worth is removed. . 4.0 oe 
Once for all—we make the widest 
distinction between the honest and the dishos 
dealer in pictures : desiring to uphdld the 0 
class as very serviceable to artists and gr 
beneficial to Art: and to sustain the tra 
valuable and most’ legitimate order of I 
commerce. But, we dare not—in 
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innocent may sometimes be confounded with the 
guilty—withdraw from a course which has un- 
doubtedly been productive of much good, 
although it may have been troublesome and 
vexatious to ourselves, and very prejudicial to 
our worldly interests. 

It does seem rather hard if, after the work 
has been done, for doing which all persons are 
aware we have “much suffered,” we should 
have armed a host of picture dealers against us. 
Upon the hostility of the dishonest we, of 
course, calculated, but that of the honest we did 
not by any means anticipate : and if it exists, as 
the correspondent alluded to says it does, and 
as some others have more than hinted to us, 
we can only bear it as best we may. We should 
have done but little service, in our time, to any 
class, if we had laid much stress upon the fact 
that the issue of useful service might bring us 
trouble and perhaps do us, at the moment, 
injury. It may be true—we suppose it is 
true—that the picture-dealers generally con- 
sider we have prejudiced their trade: but the 
idea is certainly erroneous : such reasoning con- 
founds the good with the bad : and the confusion 
is not our work. 

As well may the print-publishers argue (the 
case is precisely the same) that by exposing the 
scandalous practices of those dealers in prints, 
who are forging “ artists’ proofs” by rubbing 
out the writing upon worn plates,—as well may 
they argue that by such exposures we are 
injuring the trade of the respectable publisher. 

Probably it may be so: but such exposures 
are undoubtedly our duty ; end that duty we 
shall continue to discharge. 


—_~——— 


ACTION AT LAW. 
MARTIN v. DAY. 





THIs was an action, tried at Croydon, before Mr. 
Justice Wightman, on the 10th of August, for 
an infringement of the plaintiff’s copyright in a 
lithograph called the “ Pride of the River,” and for 
improperly allowing the stone to be used for 
striking off spurious impressions, and selling them 
without his authority. 

Mr. Edwin James, Q.C., and Mr. O. Harrison, 
were counsel for the plaintiff; and Mr. M. Cham- 
bers, Q.C., and Mr. Honeyman, for the defendant. 

It appeared that the plaintiff is an artist of talent 
as a landscape painter, and that in 1850 he had 
painted in water colours a picture known by the 
above name. Being desirous of having it litho- 
graphed, he hired a stone of the defendant, who 
carries on an extensive business as a lithographic 
printer, in Gate Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
after making a copy of the drawing on the stone, 
sent it to the defendant, and employed him as his 
printer; and the arrangement was that all the im- 
pressions which should be struck off should be 
appropriated to the plaintiff, and delivered to the 
P aintiff or to the plaintiff’s publishers, Messrs. 
jambart & Co., who published the print at 12s., 
and to them only. On the 20th of June, 1850, the 
plaintiff received from the defendant a bill for the 
printing, at the top of which was a notice “that 
an extra charge was made for keeping drawings 
on the stone beyond six months, and a request 
that leave should be given as soon as possible 
to efface them,” and from that time down to 
November, 1852, no communication took place 
between the parties. In November, 1852, the 
plaintiff received three letters from the defendant 
requesting permission to efface the drawing from 
the stone, and upon the receipt of the third, 
wrote to him “to take a dozen off and then 
clean away ;” and naturally supposing that on 
receiving that letter the defendant would erase the 
drawing and discontinue to print from the stone, 
he thought no more about it. In the present year 
he had seen copies marked up in different shops at 
3s. each, and a long time elapsed before he could 
discover where they were obtained, when at last he 
traced them to Messrs. Somers & printsellers 
of Houndsditch, and found the “ Pride of the River”’ 
mentioned in their trade-list or catalogue, as being 
sold at 3s., and published at 12s. He had ascer- 
tained from them that they were supplied by the 
defendant, with whom in consequence he had an 
interview. 

__ The plaintiff was called, and in addition to giving 
in evidence the above facts, stated that he had given 
no authority to the defendant to su ly the prints 
to any one except himself and his pubtichers, nor to 


accounts regularly, but that no bill had sent 
in since that in June, 1860. Some of the 
—— prints and those sold by Messrs. Somers & 

s inal drawing, were exhi- 
bited in court, and the contrast between the spurious 
ones and the others was striking. 

Mr. Chambers said he could not resist a verdict 
against his client Mr. Day, whom he to state 
had acted from a mistaken notion as to his rights in 
the matter, and with no fraudulent intention. 

Mr. James observed that the struggle the poor 
artist had for eminence was quite severe enough, 
and that it was very essential their property in 
their works should be protected. 

A verdict was then taken for the plaintiff, damages 
25/.; and the defendant to deliver up the litho- 
graphic stone. 

[We are somewhat surprised that Mr. Day 
allowed this case to go into court: the more espe- 
cially as the parties, Messrs. Somers & Isaacs, of 
Houndsditch, who were in possession of im ions 
of Mr. Martin’s prints, are the ‘‘dealers” in prints 
for whom Mr. Day “ prints very largely,” from a 
number of worn and old plates “ bought from several 
leading publishers.’”’ We do not think it necessary 
to offer any further comments on this trial : the 
facts speak for themselves. ] 


—¢—— 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 





Tue Nationat Gattery.—The “ Treasury 
minutes” reconstituting the governing body of 
the National Gallery, has been printed. The 
document is of some length: at present our 
space permits us only to announce the principal 
changes: postponing to a future time the duty 
of considering its details. My Lords, having 
before them the report of the select committee 
of the House of Commons on the National 
Gallery, and having duly considered its recommen- 
dations, lay down certain rules and regulations 
for the future management of the gallery, with 
the object not only to meet the existing require- 
ments of the gallery, but to promote the develop- 
ment of the institution and to make it more 
worthy of the country and the advanced position 
of Art. My Lords are not prepared to abolish 
entirely the system of trustees; they propose 
to continue the present board of trustees 
(excepting the oz-oficio menibers), if the mem- 
bers thereof will continue to act, and to limit 
the number to six. My Lords then propose to 
appoint a “Director” of the National Gallery, 
with a salary of 1000/. per annum for five years, 
re eligible, but liable at any time to be dismissed 
by the Treasury. Sir C. Eastlake has been 
appointed the first director. The conjoint duties 
of the trustees and the director are then precisely 
defined. The chief duties of the director will 
consist in the purchase, or recommendation for 
purchase, of pictures for the National Gallery, 
and the arrangement, description, and conserva- 
tion of the collection. One of his most important 
duties will be to compile a correct history of 
every picture in the collection, including its 
repairs, and describing its present condition. 
As a general rule, my Lords opine that pictures 
should be selected at sales abroad, and that 
preference should be awarded to “good speci- 
mens of the Italian schools,” including the works 
of the earlier masters. In the estimate for the 
gallery, my Lords will annually insert a sum 
expressly for the purchase of pictures, to be 
expended or to accumulate, as may be thought 
proper, For the present, no loan or temporary 
deposit of pictures in the gallery will be per- 
mitted ; and the sanction of my Lords must be 
obtained before any picture can be lent or 
removed. A “ eiiien agent” will pe inted 
with 300/. a year salary, to visit private collections 
abroad and report sales. The officer next in rank to 
the director will be the “ keeper and my yA 
(the recommendation of the committee for the 
abolition of the former office having been 
rejected), with a salary of 7501. a year. This 
officer will reside in the building, and will 
be required to discharge most important 
and onerous duties, including, above all, the 
compilation of a catalogue raisonnée of the 
masters (as recommended in the appendix to 
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curators), and six at Marlboroug 

cluding two curators). My Lords have requested 
the following noblemen and gentlemen to con- 
tinue to act as trustees under the new 
viz.:—the Earls of Ripon and Aberdeen, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Mr. Samuel Rogers, the 
Duke of Sutherland, the Earl of Ellesmere, Lord 
Monteagle, Sir James Graham, Lord Overstone, 
Lord Ashburton, Mr. W. Russell, and Mr. Thomas 


E 
7 


Baring. Sir Charles Eastlake has ted the 
office of director; Mr. Wornum has ap- 
Otto 


inted keeper and secretary, and Mr. 
Miindler, a gentleman well known in the Art 
circles of the continent, travelling agent. 

Tue Houses or PartiaMENnt.—On the walls 


eare, 
as advanced the works but little since our last 
notice, and in the other parts of the houses 
little or nothing has been done on the walls, 
though all the artists have been busied in 
preparation. With respect to those portions of 
the houses which it is not convenient to close 
—the corridors for instance—a novelty in fresco 
practice is to be adopted ;—that is, a method 
different from what has hitherto been — 
here, but known to have been followed in some 
of the Italian churches, and more recently in 
el fresco-painting in Germany: that is, the 
resco will bo executed in a well-lighted studio, 
and transferred thence to the panel which it is 
intended to occupy. The first experiment of 
this kind is to be made in one of the corridors 
leading from the Central Hall. The place in- 
tended for the fresco is one of the least 
favourable for a work of Art, and from what 
we have seen of others, especially those in the 
Poet’s Hall, we venture to predict a failure, if 
the picture be painted in, and for, an ample 
breadth of light. In subdued lights we have 
little to do with colour. Co io felt this 
when he painted his famous works at Parma. 
If the light be very low, it is in some degree 
the same as if the pictures were removed from 
the eye. In such cases the great masters have 
all had recourse to effect, and many of their 
best productions which were painted for 
dark walls are but little removed from gran in 
= The Poets’ Hall is now completed, The 
ast fresco painted there is the Byron panel, 
“The Death of Lara,” by Cope. Some of these 
works exhibit a high degree of excellence, but 
there are others of a low degree of merit, and if 
these works are to represent national taste, some 
of them must be re-painted. We are concerned 
to observe that in Watts’s picture, the Spenser 
el, and also in one of Armitage’s works, “ The 
and the Rivers of England,” the colour, 

in parts, does not stand. The walls appear to be 
dry, it is perhaps occasioned therefore by some 
inadvertence in the p tion of the intonaco. 
The sculptures in at. Stephen's Hall are 
advancing, three new figures have been added 
since our last notice, leaving but a few more to 
complete the serics. The statue of Selden, by 


nether stocks and tie-small-clothes. This plain 
dress is relieved by an ample behind ; 
the features are grave, earnest, 
The tone of this work contrasts strongly with 
the courtly Walpole, with 
and plenitude of person. 
is one of the finest of the 
sition the artist has achieved 
success in the manner in which he has 
the with the closer — of the attire, 
In the d statue y, the 

most masterly study ; and 
is a statue of ; the im 
successful, saving the extremities, which appear 
rather too large. 
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In the Queen's robing room, Mr. Dyce” 
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Tus National Grovuxp wy br ney geo ~ 
it appears, to be very soon to ‘u 
account. Some three years ago, it was purchased 
ata cost of £350,000—a very large portion of 
that amount the surplus profit of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. The estate so 
obtained has remained idle, or nearly so, ever 
since : for although Gore House has been put 
to some use, the interest of the enormous sum 
has been nothing. Parliament has, however, 
granted £15,000 for the erection of a temporary 
iron building—to cover an acre—the building 
being designed principally to hold a variety of 
articles which, although national property, are 
now scattered about, entirely unavailable for any 
useful public purposes. The grant was indeed 
opposed : utilitarians of the middle of the nine- 
teenth century grudge an expenditure that does 
not immediately uce a return: but the sum 
was granted : no doubt arrangements are in 
progress for the erection. Mr. D'Israeli placed 
the matter clearly before the house : he said,— 


,“*He had advised the purchase of the site, and 
he believed it a very desirable purchase. If the 
government desired to part with the property they 
could re-sell it at a large profit. Having possession 
of the site, and the necessity having arisen for 
some arrangement as to the location of various 
national collections—the site in question had been 
found the only one suited to it. For a series of 
years the nation had been offered collections, which 
either had been accepted and stowed in cellars and 
warehouses, or had been refused. This year the 
Society of Arts offered a valuable collection to the 
nation, on condition of its public exhibition. The 
Royal commissions were obliged either to refuse 


the collection on the plea that they had no means | 


of exhibiting it, or to appeal to the house for the 
means of doing so. Having a large collection of 
valuable pictures at Marlborough House, where 
they could not long remain—having also other 
collections not accessible to the public — having 
valuable collections actually in cellars—and being 





| he had paid—taking the picture back. 


invited to accept a great collection on the express | 


condition of its exhibition, it became necessary to | . ; , 
’ sate | Semblance of blame in this affair: none what- 


take some measures on the subject. An estimate 
had been given of a building of glass and iron 
which would cover upwards of an acre of ground, 
and afford ample facilities for exhibitions caleulated 
toimprove the public mind. Three thousand pounds 
had been added for fitting up, &c., and the house 


was recommended to vote the sum of 15,000/. for a 


temporary building, but which would last for a 
long time; while at the same time it could be 
ulled down quickly and be sold at a small sacrifice. 
¢ result of the grant would be to stop a great 
Se scandal an 
ired to present valuable collections to the public, 
there was no fit place for their deposits and exhibi- 
tion. It was in the power of the country to obtain in 
a short time an immense and invaluable exhibition, 
if it would only erect a place capable of receiving 
it. In this vote the want of oan a place could at 
all events temporarily be supplied, and ‘ample 
room and verge’ enough se oad for the exhibition 
of some valuable collections.” 


Binuinouam Socrery or Artists: Compr 
TiTIon FoR THE LocaL Pnrize.—Considerable 
interest has been excited in Birmingham by 
the announcement that Sir Clarles Eastlake 
had declined the prize awarded to him last year, 
as the painter of the best picture in the exhibi- 
tion, and suggested that it be appropriated to 
the encouragement of local artists. The prize 
association, acting on this suggestion, offered a 
prize of 50/. for the best picture contributed to 
this sea-on’s exhibition of the Society of Artists, 
by any artist = anative of the town, and 
having practised here, or at present residing 
and practising in Birmingham, or within ten 
iniles thereof. Desirous of giving a fair chance 
to every competitor, the works sent in have 
been hung in the large room of the society, to 
await the award of a competent juror. The 
committee of the association, with a view to 


obtain the highest opinion on the comparative | 


merits of the pictures, and to remove all sus- 


Charles Eastlake would make the award. This, 
Sir Charles consented to do, but an important 
engagement prevented the fulfilment of his 
intention. At the further request of the com- 
mittee Sir Charles exercised the power of 
notnination, and appointed a gentleman, Mr. E. 


M. Ward, R.A., whose judgment and impartiality | 


are beyond al! question, as the arbitrator of the 


——— = ~- -_ — 


reproach, that when persons | 





| 
| 


. The duty has just been performed 
in favour of a picture called “ Christ healing the 
man sick of the palsy,” by W. T. Roden, an 
artist whose fame has heretofore been confined 
to this locality, but whose pretensions to a 
wider celebrity will now be acknowledged. It 
is a large picture, the painting of which, from 
the nature of the subject, would require the 
highest artistic qualifications for its successful 
treatment. There were twenty-two pictures 
contributed for competition. And when we 





say they comprised such names as J. J. Hill, 
W. Underhill, F. Underhill, J. P. Pettitt, H. 
Harris, &c., it will sufficiently attest the | 
arduous nature of the contest, and the honour- 
able distinction that success would inevitably | 
secure. Mr. Roden has been all his life con- | 
nected with the fine arts, though it is only 
of late years that he has practised at all as 
a painter. In the earlier part of his career 
he studied as an historical engraver, and pur- 
sued that profession with considerable success. 

Tur Forerp Picrurg sr “ Warp.”—We 
were, it appears, in error, in stating that Mr. 
Isaacs, of Liverpool, paid to Mr. Lloyd a sum of 
200/. for this forged picture: he paid, it seems, 
250/, for it; and is in some alarm at its being 
supposed that he had demanded and received 
from his customer so large a profit as 751. on 
his share in the transaction. We have no reason 
to doubt our accuracy as to any other of the 
particulars we gave of this “strange eventful 
history :” but as it wiil, ere long, “come into 
court,” the awkward truth will out. Mr. Isaacs 
states (and all who know him will accept his 
word as sufficient proof), that immediately on 
his discovering the picture to be a forgery, he 
went to the gentleman who had purchased it 
and at once gave him a cheque for the money 
Mr. 
Isaacs is much, and deservedly, respected in 
Liverpool: it is no doubt of great importance 
to him that he should be relieved of even the 


ever attaches to him: we are quite sure that 
his business is conducted entirely upon upright 
principles; and that full confidence may be 
placed in him. He may be himself deceived as 
to the authenticity of a work that passes 
through his hands: we have seen that he has 
been : but his character for integrity in all his 
dealings is too well established to induce any 
apprehension that he could, either directly or 
indirectly, countenance a fraud. 

Mr. Jacos TxHompson’s picture of “The High- 
land Bride’s Departure,” exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1851, is in the hands of Mr. J. T. 
Willmore, A.R.A., the engraver : we have seen an 
advanced proof of the engraving, and can speak 
of it in the most favourable terms. The subject 
is, as we stated when the picture was in Trafalgar 
Square, of a very interesting character ; and the 
print, which will be of a large size, will doubt- 
lees, from this circumstance as well as from the 
excellence of Mr. Willmore’s work, be a favourite 
with the public. 

ART- PATRONAGE IN France.—M. Winterhalter 
has very recently painted life-size portraits of 
the Emperor and Empress of France: they are 
admirable works, and do the artist high honour. 
His Majesty sent for M. Goupil, the eminent 
publisher of Paris, and expressed bis desire that 
these pictures should be engraved in England 
by Mr. Samuel Cousins, R.A. M. Goupil made 





an arrangement with the engraver whose demand 
was a thousand pounds for the two plates. The | 
publisher waited on the Emperor and stated so | 
much: when his Majesty directed the plates to | 
be engraved, stating he should require a certain | 
number of impressions, after which the plate | 


| should be the property of M. Goupil—the Em- | 


| all. 


ror, of course, paying the entire cost. These | 
icts require no comment: they say much for | 


Net ; 4 | the patronage that Art receives in France. 
picion of bias or influence, requested that Sir | 


cost of the New Irish National Gallery is 11,000/. 


of which Government contributes 3000/.; this | comfort would accrue to the 
| siderable saving of expense 
The remaining 50001. is made up of sub- | 


scriptions to commemorate the public services | 


and the same sum next year, making 6000/. in 


of Mr. Dargan.— Builder. 


| 


Irish Nationat Gattery.—The estimated | 


| plating the erection of such 
Heer Gorzenserc.—We noticed some time | 
| ago an exhibition of cartoons and other works of 


art, which were exhibited in the 

Réunion des Arts in Strect Of ten 
works we spoke in the high terms of commenda- 
tion which they merit, and which we feel to be 
justified on a second opportunity with which we 
have been favoured, of seeing them at the resi. 
dence of the artist, No. 46, Berners Street. These 
works—historical and poetical—remind us of 
what we have so often expressed a wish to see 
more cultivated among ourselves; that is a high 
tone of decorative art. Many years have now 
elapsed, but we do not feel that in the way of po- 
pularising didactic art, anything has been done 
bythe Westminster Exhibition. Herr Gotzenberg 
was one of the favourite pupils of Cornelius, with 
whom he worked, and subsequently received the 
appointment of principal painter to one of the 


| German Courts. We have seen a series of works 


which he has lately executed for Mr. Morrison ; 
the subjects are from Dante, some of the most 
striking scenes from the Divina Commedia ; 
graceful, spirited, and full of the mystic 
poe of the prince of the Italian pocts. 
The department of art to which Herr Gotzen- 
berg has chiefly devoted himself is fresco- 
painting. We hear constantly of large sums of 
money being expended on what is called interior 
decoration ; but what our experience teaches 
us, is little better than stencilling. They are 
principally foreign artists who are occupied in 
this work. The decorations which we have 
seen, and of which we have heard, are very 
costly ; between, therefore, good art and bad 
art, it is not a question of cost, but a question 
of taste ; and, asethe extension of this kind of 
art is much to be deprecated, we earnestly invite 
attention to the works of a painter who is an 
artist in the best sense, whose aspirations are in 
the highest tone of poetry and history. 

Mr. Rocer Fenton, the distinguished pho- 
tographist, has recently returned from the Crimea, 
with a large number of admirable photographs 
of incidents and events connected with the siege 
of Sebastopol. Mr. Fenton has had, we believe, 
unusual facilities for accomplishing his labours, 
and the result is a series of subjects as novel as 
they will be found interesting, if we may judge 
from those which have been submitted to us. 
Messrs. Agnew & Sons have, we understand, 
purchased the copyright in these scenes, with a 
view to publication ; prior to which, however, 
they will be publicly exhibited. Several of the 
views have an especial interest, as being taken 
while the contending armies were under fire, to 
the dangers of which the photographist exposed 
himself equally with the combatants. 

Hoxovurs To Encravers.—Certain engravers 
have, it is understood, petitioned her Majesty 
upon some points, the precise nature of which 
we cannot comprehend from the brief notices 
we have seen : neither can we make out whether 
this is a new or an old affair. Until lately, 
engravérs were excluded from the full honours 
of the Royal Academy: that evil exists no 
longer; Mr. S. Cousins is now “member elect : 
and as there can be no doubt of the Queen 
signing his diploma, he will soon be as much a 
member as Sir Charles Eastlake. We shall, 
probably, learn in due course what farther 
obstacles the engravers desire to be removed out 
of their way. 

iuvnoven Dwettixc Hovses.—Mr. W. Cham- 
bers who, jointly with his brother Robert, has 
done so much towards elevating the moral and 
intellectual condition of the masses, has recently 
written and published asmall pamphlet to show 
how their social and physical state might be 
ameliorated, were a change to be made in the 
style generally adopted in the erection of — 
dwellings. Mr. Chambers proposes, and lays 
down, a scheme for building residences for the 
humbler classes, on the plan known as the 
Scottish system, and which has been introduced 
in the new street in Westminster, called Vie- 
toria-street. It is, in fact, to construct dwelling 
houses in “ flats,’ whereby a large amount 0 
tenants, and a con- 
to the landlord in 
erecting them. This pamphlet is well worth 


gaged in, or conten: 
the attention of those en edifices ; it contains 

h suited to various 
engraved plans for houses every detail of 


conditions of occupants, and 
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arrangement is explained with clearness and 
perspicuity. Any one acquainted with certain 
localities in the vicinity of the metropolis, in 
truth everywhere round London, must have 
noticed the long lines of streete—little more 
than lath and plaster—which have sprung up 
during the last four or five years: squatting 
down, airtight, by being huddled together, 
though scarcely water-tight, and subject to all 
the inconveniences and miseries against which 
philanthropists bave been crying out with up- 
lifted voice, but as yet with little purpose: nor 
will such protestations avail anything till 
capitalists and builders are brought to see that 
their interest, as well as that of the occupiers, 
lies in the adoption of some such plan as 
is here pointed out. 

Panis Exnisrrioy.—Our contemporary, the 
Critic,—which, by the way, is so well conducted 
in every department as to merit a very large 
share of public patronage—appeared during the 
last month with a supplementary part, con- 
taining a vast deal of information, especially 
valuable to those who are visiting Paris at this 
propitious time ; a better guide, as a multum in 
parvo, the traveller could not have, to introduce 
him to the sights of the city, and to instruct him 
in the mysteries of living when he is there. 

Mr. Patrick Park.—With exceeding regret 
we record the death of this eminent sculptor. 
He died, it appears, at Warrington, on the 15th 
August, in the prime of life, Mr. Park was a 
native of Glasgow, and a member of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, We hope to be supplied 
with materials for a memoir. 

Mr. W. B. Cooxe.—The name of this gentle- 
man also appears among the deaths announced 
in the daily papers during the last month. Mr. 
Cooke, who was uncle to Mr. E. W. Cooke, A.R.A., 
was an engraver of considerable eminence ; he 
excelled especially in marine views. He died at 
the advanced age of seventy-seven. 

Tue Lats Miss Mrrrorp.—The name of this 
lady is honoured and beloved wherever the 
English language is spoken or read ; her charm- 
ing books are full of that holy beauty which 
makes us more and more love our kind ; perhaps 
she never penned a passage that is not calculated 
to give pleasure and to do good. It is proposed 
to preserve her memory among the scenes she 
has pictured, by erecting a school in her native 
village for the education of the young. This will 
be the fittest memorial to record her services to 
all orders and classes during a long and busy 
life. It is also intended to place in the church 
where she is buried a monument, simple and 
unostentatious as was her own career. There 
are few who read this notice, who will not gladly 
contribute some small sum for this high pur- 
pose; they may do so by communicating with 
either the Rev. W. Harness, Privy Council 
Office, Whitehall ; F. Bennoch, Esq., 77, Wood- 
street, Cheapside ; the Rev. C. Kingsley, Evers- 
ley, Hants; George May, Esq., Castle-street, 
Reading; the Rev. Hugh Pearson, Sonning, 
Berkshire ; and in America, with the eminent 
publishers, Ticknor, Fields, and Co., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

LonpoN ADVERTISEMENT Hatt.—A prospectus 
has been placed in our hands, which announces 
the appropriation of the large building known as 
Hungerford Hall, in the Strand, as a place for 
posting advertisements: the locality, from the 
large number of persons daily visiting it, seems 
well adapted for the purpose. 

Tae Crysta, Patace Company have it in 
contemplation to appropriate a portion of the 
edifice as an extensive gallery for the reception 
of pictures by the living artists of Europe. The 
arrangements are understood to be in progress 
upon a liberal basis, which may prove an advan- 
tage to this branch of the Fine Arts, and a further 
source of instruction to visitors. 

ScHOOLS OF Practica Art.—The half- yearly 
exhibition of works by students was open at 
Gore House during the months of June and 
July. The competition on this oecasion has 
been a more important one, from the fact that 
the Board of Trade had determined to award 
sums of money to a certain number from amongst 
the most successful competitors, to enable them 
to visit the Paris exhibition ; at the same time 
the masters of the schools themselves were 





invited to send original designs and studies of 
ornament with the same view, the sum of 10/. 
each being offered in this latter case, and 8/. each 
to successful students. The report of the ex- 
aminers, Sir C. L. Eastlake, Messrs. Maclise, and 
ve, bears evidence to continued progress, 
and thenumber of prizes awarded on this occasion, 
greatly in excess of previous ones, is an obvious 
and pleasing indication of the progressive exten- 
sion of Art-education throughout the country, 
Works in the more advanced stages of instruction 
were contributed ‘from 383 schools, and the 
number of drawings was upwards of 1200. The 
examiners remark that in all the schools exercises 
in original design are becoming an important and 
successful feature. The following isa list of the 
schools, with the number of medals obtained b 
each :—Aberdeen, 3; Birmingham, 16; Bristol, 
— ; Carlisle, 1 ; Carnarvon, — ; Cheltenham, — ; 
Chester, 1; Coventry, 1; Dublin, 3; Dudley, 
—; Dunfermline,—; Durham, 4; Glasgow, 
19; Macclesfield, 5; Manchester, 9; Metropo- 
litan (Male), 13; Do. (Female), 11; Finsbury 
(Dis. 8.), 1; Camden Town (Dis. 8), 1; 
Newcastle on Tyne, 11; Norwich, 3; Notting- 
ham, —; Paisley, 7; Potteries’ central szhool, 
15; Burslem, 2; Newcastleunder-Lyne, 1 ; 
Sheffield, 11; Stourbridge, 1; Swansea, —; War- 
rington, 7 ; Waterford, 3; Worcester, 8 ; York, 4; 
Technical clase, 28. It should be observed that 
the schools to which no medals were awarded 
are, in almost every instance, those which have 
been only recently established, and which, in 
consequence, could scarcely be expected as 
yet to produce works in the more advanced 
stages of instruction. The number of masters 
of schools who have gained the 10/. towards 
es the Paris exhibition is 29, and of students 

Tae Artists’ GeveraL Benrvo.ent Ineritv- 
TIon.—From the last year’s report, which has 
just reached us, we learn that the income of 
this society during that period amounted to 
1,248. 15s. 3d., exclusive of a considerable sum in 
the hands of the bankers at the beginning of the 
year. Fifty-six applicants have received relief 
within this soto in suins varying from 8/. to 
35l.; the total sum thus appropriated being 8611. 
The sum of 316. was apportioned to the relief 
of cases in January 1855, and 200/. was reserved 
to meet urgent cases during the half-year. Since 
the establishment of this society nearly seven- 
teen thousand pounds have been granted to 
destitute artists and their families —a large 
sum, it is true, but small in comparison with 
what the Committee ought to have at their 
disposal, and would have, if the public gave 
the Institution that support it has a right to 
expect, and which a multitude of other charitable 
societies are accustomed to receive. 

Drawixe Insrauments.—A case of drawing 
instruments, manufactured in Switzerland, has 
been recently show to us by the agent —— 
for the sale of them, Mr. Barlow, of Thavies 
Inn. These instruments seem to us of very 
superior workmanship; they are beautifully 
polished, and are manufactured of steel of the 
best quality, the handles being formed of German 
silver or brass. The difference of metal will, of 
course, cause a variation in the prices respect- 
ively, but in either case we believe them to be 
much cheaper than those of English make can 
be purchased at. 

Mr. Catrerson Sirn, o distinguished Irish 
artist, having had the honour to receive several 
sittings from her Majesty, has painted a portrait, 
commissioned by the corporation of Dublin. It 
is, we understand, in all respects satisfactory ; 
and will certainly be regarded as among the very 
best likenesses of the Queen. Her Majesty is 
represented standing, dressed in white satin, and 
wearing the Order of St. Patrick. The painting 
is to be engraved by W. Sanders. 

Mr. BULL, an eminent iron-master of Manches- 
ter, has recently given a very liberal commission 
to the artist, Mr. Wyld, to paint for him three 
pictures to decorate his stair-case : they are to 
consist of three large upright me of Venice, 
Tivoli, and Rotterdam, and these are to be 
three pictures of fruit and 
flowers from the cils of the accomplished 
sisters, the Misses Mutrie. It is no new thing to 
learn that the true patrons of Art reside iu the 


surmounted b 





manufacturing districts: happily their desire to 
obtain pictures is “on the ” their patro- 
is becoming more and more judicious as 
— he yi ne my influenced, 
prospering, thstan the “untoward ” 
state of the times. ee 
Tue Late Sir Joun Barrow, Bart.—A very 
—— bust of the deceased baronet has been 
executed in marble, by Mr. R. H. You 
of Ulverston, Lancashire, of cai as ~ 
unknown to fame, but destined, we hope and 
believe, to occupy a distinguished position 
amongst our native artists, Mr. Young, in this 
his maiden effort, has given gratifying proof, not 
only of skilful and artistic manipulation, but of 
truthful delineation, accurate portraiture, and 
truth of expression. This weak was executed 
for John Barrow, Esq., F.RS., of the Admiralty, 
and was exhibited with the invaluable collection 
of arctic curiosities placed by that gentleman in 
the Museum of the Ulverston Atheneum. That 
Institute ceasing to exist, the bust was sent to 
London, to be presented to one of the great 
societies there, and was then for the first time 
beheld by Mr. Barrow, its accomplished owner, 
in a finished state. Mr. Barrow is so much 
gratified with the bust, that he has determined 
on placing it in the splendid tower on the Hill 
of Hood, Ulverston (which commands a panorama 
of the lake district), the native town of Sir John, 
——? “Game or THE Cuesse.”—A curious 
and highly interesting specimen of typograph 
has recently been produced by Mr. Vincent +4 
gins, type-founder of London : it is a republica- 
tion of Caxton’s “ Game of the Chesse,” the first 
work he printed at Westminster. The book— 
type, wood-cuts, paper, and binding—is an exact 
facsimile of the copy in the British Museum, and, 
as such, conveys a most accurate idea of the 
earliest process of printing. But there is, 
perhaps, more po 1 reason why this work 
deserves the notice of the thousands who 
delight in literature; Mr. Figgins most laudably 
undertook the labour and expense of producing 
it with the view of aiding the endowment of the 
‘ Printers’ Almshouses’ at Wood Green, Totten- 
ham ; the profits arising from the sale of the 
book will be thus applied. This institution is, 
we are glad to learn, proceeding satisfactorily, 
but there are yet debts upon it to be discharged, 
which there is little doubt the “Game of the 
Chesse” will do much to liquidate, It may be 
had on application to Messrs. V. & J. Figgins, 
Smithfield, or to Mr. Pope, collector to the 
Institution, 14, Derby Street, King’s Cross. 
TestimoniaL TO Miss Nicutincate. — We 
stated last month that Mrs. 8. C. Hall was 
occupied in arranging a plan by which Miss 
Nightingale might receive some token of homage 
and honour from her grateful country. The 
project is progressing, and during the present 
month may be sufficiently ripe for a public an- 
nouncement. Lady Canning and Mrs. Sidney 
Herbert intimate the only testimonial Miss 
Nightingale could accept would be the means 
to accomplish a project she has long had at 
heart—to establish a hospital or institution for 
training nurses; and this is probably the form 
which the Testimonial will assume. The support 
of a very large number of the most influential 
ladies of the kingdom has been cordially 
tendered; it is not, however, we believe, in- 
tended to limit proceedings to “the sex,” 
although they are, no doubt, most deeply inte- 
rested in the issue, and mainly upon their ex- 
ertions success must depend, Meanwhile, Mrs. 
Hall solicits the advice and co-operation of all 
persons—anywhere—who may desire further 
information upon this interesting topic, and are 
disposed to act with those who will ere long 
be engaged in carrying out the work. The 
project is based chiefly upon two views—one to 
obtain useful employment for women, of whom 
there are many, well-born and well-educated, 
whose lives are of necessity comparatively idle ; 
the other to procure for the sick, intelligent, 
experienced, and properly instructed nurses, the 
want of whom has been long felt in every family 
visited by disease or illness, But it is also 
designed to supply to Miss Nightingale and her 
brave associates by this means a worthy Testi- 
monial—the fittest that could be offered, and 
the only one they would accept. 
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REVIEWS. 


Barcx axp Marsie mv THE Mippie Aces; 
Nores or a Tourn 1x THe Nortu or Itary. 
By Gronczr Epxcnp Street, Architect, 
¥.8.A. Copiously illustrated. Published by 
J. Munnay, London. 


Mr. Street’s book is neither a treatise on mediwval 
architecture nor a book of travels, but it is a 

leasant and instructive combination of the two. 
We do not happen to be among the “‘ busy-men” 
who, “‘hard-worked for more than five-sixths of 
the year,” can spend the remaining sixth either 
‘in quiet sojourn at some a or in 
active search of the picturesque, the beautiful, or 
the old, in mature or in art, either at home or 
abroad ;”’ it is not our privilege, we say, to belong 
to such a happy class; we therefore are indebted to 
those who, Eatiee enjoyed their or return to 
tell us where they have wandered, and what they 
have seen; provided they tell their story so as to 
make it agreeable and profitable, which is not often 
the case with travellers. We have no such charge 
to make, however, against Mr. Street. 

His object, principally, was to study the archi- 
tecture of Northern Ita — houses, churches, 
and palaces of Brescia, Verona, Mantua, Venice, 
and others of lesser note, to which pilgrimages 
have been made for centuries, and will be made for 
centuries yet, to come, by the art-student, as well as 
by those who have no other aim in journeying 
from Dan to Beersheba than to shake off ennui, or 
while away time that hangs wearily on their hands 
—and the remarks upon architecture form there 
fore the leading features of Mr. Street’s book. In 
his views of what architecture should be, he has 
evidently a ‘t Ruskinish” tendency—and that, in 
spite of certain crotchety theories, we admit to be 
a right and commendable feeling. As an excuse 
for not visiting Vicenza, he says— 

“In this world there are unhappily two views of 
art, two schools of artists—armies of men fighting 
against each other: the one numerous, working 
with the traditions and rules of their masters in 
the art, exclusive in their views, narrow in their 
practice, and conventional in all their proceedjngs, 
to the most — forgetfulness of reality in con- 
struction and in ornament; the other, young and 
earnest, fighting for truth, small in numbers, dis- 
ciples of nature, revivers of an art to all appearance 
now all but defunct, yet already rising Slerleusly 
above the traditional rules of three centuries: the 
one class representing no new idea, breathing no 
new peer. faithful to no religious rule; the 
other rapidly endeavouring to strike out paths for 
themselves as yet eutedien. gathering thoughts 
from nature, life from the intense desire for reality 
and practical character, faithful moreover to a 
religious belief, whose Foote will be for ever 
the great touchstone o their work ; the one class, 
the disciples of Palladio, journeying towards 
Vicenza with reverence, to learn how he built 
palaces of compo with cornices of lath and plaster, 
already in two short centuries falling to decay, 
wretched and ruinous! the other stopping long at 
Verona, dreaming over the everlasting art of the 
monuments of the Scaligers, and of the nave of 
Sta Anastasia, still, though five centuries have 
ae with all their storms about their heads, 

tesh and beautiful as ever, fit objects of veneration 
for the artist in all ages!’’ 

We believe that in architecture, as in painting, 
there is an increasing desire to go back t» old prin- 
ciples ; or it should rather be said, perhaps, a desire 
to create out of those principles that which is in 
harmony with the growing intelligence and neces- 
sities of the age. is is as it should be. During 
w portion of the seventeenth century, and through- 
out the eighteenth especially, much that was false 
in principle, and very questionable as regards pure 
taste, prevailed in art of every kind: if, therefore, 
we wish for purer art, we must either entirely 
forget such works, or remember them only to take 
warning by their faults and failures. But from the 
posteds antecedent to these, much may be derived 

poth profitable for us to know, and practicable to 
apply to our own uses and wants. 

r. Street warmly advocates the pointed arch in 
preference to the round arch, so frequently visible 
in the architecture of the Italian Renaissance style, 

» because, “ as in the pointed arch, we have not only 
the most beautiful, but at the same time incom- 
parably the most convenient feature in construction 
which has ever been, or which, I firmly believe, 
ever can be, invented, we should not be true artists 
if we neglected to use it.” 

_ There are scattered throughout this volume cri- 
ticisms so sensible, opinions that seem to us so just, 
and remarks so tru hful, that we could fill two or 
three of our Br, Yel with them for our own pleasure 
and for the tion of our readers. We cannot 


z.. 





by the following, from the last chapter in the 
Pook without extracting it: 

‘* The principle which artists now have mainly 
to con for is that of TRUTH ; Reastien, Galton 
under foot, despised, and hated for ages : this must 
be their watchword. If they be architects, let them 
remember how vitally n it is to any perma- 
nent success in even the lest of their works ; 
or sculptors, let them recollect how vain and un- 
satisfactory has been their abandonment of truth 
in their attempted revival among us of what in 
classic times were—what they no longer are—real 
representations and natural works of Art ; if painters, 
let them remember how all-important a return to 
first principles and truth in the delineation of nature 
and nat forms is to them, if they are ever to 
create a school of Art by which they may be re- 
membered in another age. . 

“ Finally, I wish that all artists would remember 
the one great fact which separates by so wide a gap 
the architects, sculptors, and painters of the best 
days of the middle ages from us now—their earnest- 
ness and their thorough self-sacrifice in the pursuit 
of Art and in the exaltation of their religion. They 
were men who had a faith, and hearts earnestly 
bent on the propagation of that faith; and were it 
not for this their works would never have had the 
life, vigour, and freshness which even now they so 
remarkably retain. Why should we not three cen- 
turies hence be equally remembered? Have we 
less to contend for, less faith to exercise, or less 
self-sacrifice to offer than they, because we live in 
later days? Or is it true that the temper of men 
is so much changed, and that the vocation of Art 
has changed with it? Is it true that the painter 
must content himself to paint portraits of the rich 
and noble, and now and then of their dogs and 
their s ?>—the sculptor to carve busts of his 
patrons ?—and the architect to build palaces wherein 
they may ee in every extreme of unnecessary 
luxury? Is this really so, or is it not rather 
true that the vocation of artists of every kind is, as 
it always was, to lead and not to follow the stream, 
to show by their lives and their works that there 
may still be something of the sublime and the 
noble about man’s works even in the midst of 
effeminate luxury, and that Art, even after the 
deadliest and longest sleep, can once more buckle 
on her armour, and, full of the generous spirit of 
the men of old, breast all difficulties and surmount 
all opposition with the one thought and one object 
of doing all that she does in faith, with a strong 
heart and earnest purpose, truth always before her 
eyes, and manifest in all she does ?”’ 

The etchings and woodcuts, about seventy in 
number, and all carefully executed by the author, 
will be found most useful to the professional reader, 
and highly interesting to all. 


THe DEVELOPMENT OF THE Re1iciovs IpEA. 
Translated from the German of Dr. Lupwie 
PHILLIPSOHN, with Notes by ANNA MARIA 
Gotpsmm. Published by Loneman & Co., 
London. 


We have occasional evidence of high-bred and in- 
telligent women devoting their time and ability to 
subjects which are supposed to be only fitted for 
masculine understandings, and, in both original 
composition and translations, labouring to en- 
large the finite information of the general com- 
munity without arrogating to themselves either 
merit or distinction for what is evidently a “‘ labour 
of love.’”” Miss Goldsmid ee by the thoughtful 
and intelligent quality of the notes appended to 
this interesting volume, that she thinks as a man, 
and feels as a woman: she has all the enthusiasm 
of a Deborah in her love for her people, but she 
does not consider it a proof of love in the Jew to 
hate the Gentile. In giving this translation of the 
work of a man held in high estimation amongst his 
brethren throughout the whole of Germany, this 
accomplished lady has rendered a service to our 
literature which, though it may be considered more 
especially interesting to “‘ the remnant of the house 
of Israel,” is only a little less so to the Christian. 
We cannot of course concur in or sympathise with 
many of Dr. Phillipsohn’s deductions, but we may 
all feel grateful for his information, and for what 
his translator calls the “‘ elaboration of the - 
ments, which are at once patient and logi iL 
The book is, perhaps, most remarkable for the 
reasons it gives for many of the more domestic laws 
of the people of Israel ;—those, for instance, with 
regard to abstinence from pork, shell-fish, &e. Reed 
and their wisdom is substantiated in one of Miss 
Goldsmid’s notes, by a letter from an eminent 
medical man, who is decidedly of opinion that even 
in our colder climates such food is not healthful, 
while in the East it would be most injurious. Miss 
Goldsmid differs from Dr. Phillipsohn in the opi- 
nion, so prevalent amongst the rationalists 
of the present day, that the Book of Isaiah was 





written at two different periods, and by two di 
persons. Miss Goldemia'e erg ents peer 9 
ingly conclusive as to the whole of this magnificent 
portion of Holy Writ being the production of one 
and the same n. We cannot avoid expressing 
count of Jewish, Art, dres, tad thee 
count of Je and the e- 
monies which still exist amongst her in 

people in the various 
are still to be found. 
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parts of the world where they” 


Tue Yarwoop Papers. Edited by Corram Yan- 


woop. Published by Jasms Hoe, 
Groomprincr & Sons, London. 


We imagine “ Cottam Yarwood” to be a nom de 
sama but the projected series of “‘ Thoughts and 
aneies,”” of which this, the first number, contains 
two essays—the first entitled “ The Cost of a Culti- 
vated Man,” the second, “ Conversation ”— these 
are both by Henry Giles, whom we believe to be 
an American : the little volume, in its dun-coloured 
paper cover, as far as size goes, might be called a 
thick pamphlet, and the plan of the work is deve- 
loped in a frank, straightforward introduction, 
printed = the cover; it may be thought 
arrogant, but it is close and racy, and pro- 
duced evidently by a cultivated and self-sus- 
tained mind ; it is well worth the attention of the 
literati, as few, who are good for anything, but 
have ‘thoughts and fancies’ not suited for a 
magazine, as magazines are now, and yet really of 
value, and would be valued, if there was a medium 
for their publication : this is offered by “ Cottam 
Yarwood,” provided such articles have stamina, or 
originality—better, of course, if they have both. 
Able thonghts on Art, too long for our pages, might 
amongst these papers find a sanctuary, and if from 
the present we can judge of the future, we hope 
the public will have e to appreciate the under- 
taking. There is nothing particularly thoughtful 
or fanciful in the article called ‘‘ Conversation,” 
but “* The Cost of a Cultivated Man” is eloquently 
and gracefully written, full of expression, and 
universal in conception ; if it had been steeped in 
a little more spirituality, it would have been one 
of the most elevated, as it is now one of the most 
thoughtful and fervent papers, we have read fora 
long time. There is no period stated for the next 
number, but we shall look anxiously for it. 


Tue GARDENING Book or ANNUALS, COMPRISING 
ConcisE BuT AccuRATE DeEscRIPTIONS OF 
NEARLY 300 Species, witH Fur. Instrve- 
TIONS FOR THEIR CULTIVATION. By WILLIAM 
— Published by Stupxrx, MARSHALL, 

0. 

Some one has beautifully and truly said, “ a flower 
in a cottage-window, a garden neatly kept, proves 
that virtue and peace have rule within the house.” 
There are few things of a more humanising cha- 
racter than the cultivation of flowers, and it isa 
pleasing thing to know that many of our st 
employers give their men garden-ground to culti- 
vate in their leisure. Mr. Thomson’s little book 
gives information which every young gardener 
requires. It tells of the mode of treating annuals ; 
it enables every one easily to name his plant; and 
it teaches how we may secure from the spring until 
the autumn a succession of beautiful flowers at 
small cost and with but little labour. We have 
not often seen a work in which so much informa- 
tion is given within so limited a compass. 


Tue Brrrish Workman. Published by Pant- 
nipGE, Oakey, & Co., London. 


Amidst the mass of cheap and worthless literature 
with which we are deluged, it is pleasant to be able 
to take up this valuable penny sheet of beauty ot 
instruction, and, after inspecting its engravings an 
contents, to say, “Here is something not only 
faultless, but likely to do more good than anything 
we have seen for along time.” The illustrations 
are appropriate, well drawn and engraved, and are 
worth treble the price of the pa) 4 : we wn ae 
not only the working-classes, but ourse. 

va of ach a. periodical, and offer our best 
thanks to the enterprising man who has produced < 
Mr. Smithies, the editor, also conducts “ The Ban 
of Hope,” a most valuable paper forchildren. Few 
men have been more useful in their generation 
this excellent man. 


British ANTIQUITIES: THEIR PRESENT — 
MENT AND THEIR REAL Ciams. By A. H. 
Rurnp, F.S.A. Published by A. & C. BLack, 
Edinburgh. rs 

This hlet contains the substance of a paper 

secede eutennuieshad to the Society of Antiquaries 

of Scotland: it appeals to the owners of property 
where antiquarian remains exist, to protect vger 
from decay or injury — an appeal in which 
earnestly join. 
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2 ee OXFORD STREET. 


 INSTITUTED 1637. - 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 10™ vicTORIA, 1846. 


ART-UNION OF LONDON, 


444, WEST STRAND.. 











‘Presivent. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD MONTEAGLE. 


Gice-PresBents, 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND ; THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF NORTHAMPTON; 
THE RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF ELY; THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ARUNDEL AND SURREY; 
THE RIGHT HON, THE LORD LONDESBOROUGH. 


EDMUND &. ANTROBU 
JOHN AULDJO rks, toa 
SIR CHARLES banat, a, 


JACOB BELL, BSQ.., 
THOMAS B Esq., F.R.S. 


Ho 
THE REV. EDWARD COL 
ROBERT DICKSON, M.D., P.L.8. 
CHARLES JOHN DIMOND, Ese. 
GEORGE DODD, BSQ., F.8 
THOMAS L. DONALDSON, ‘Ba. 
WILLIAM EWART, E3Q., M 














PLAN FOR THE CURRENT YEAR. 
The List is now open, and every Subscriber of One Guinea will be entitled to :— 
I. AN IMPRESSION OF A PLATE, by J. T. Wutmone, A.R.A., from the original important and well-known picture by Sim Epwis Lanvanen, R.A., and 
Sim Avoustus Catzcorr, R.A.“ HARVEST IN THE HIGHLANDS; ” and 
Il. THE CHANCE OF OBTAINING ONE OF THE PRIZES to be allotted at the General Meeting in April, which will inelude~« 
THE RIGHT TO SELECT FOR HIMSELF A VALUABLE WORK OF ART FROM ONE OF THE PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS, 
STATUETT2S IN BRONZE OF HER MAJESTY ON HORSEBACK, by T. Tuonnercnorr. 
‘ COPIES IN BRONZE, from an original Model in relief by R. Jurranson, of “ The Entry of the Dube of Wellington into Madrid,” 
STATUETTES IN PORCELAIN OR PARIAN. 
PROOF IMPRESSIONS OF A LARGE LITHOGRAPH, by T, H. Mscurns, after the Original picture by W. P. Parra, R.A., “ The 
Supper Scene,” from Molidre’s “ Bourgeois Gentilhomme.” 


444, Waar Sraaxp, August 1, 1856, | : "LEWIS Pocu POCuCK. ” } Seoraarien 


“TO INVALIDS. 
COOPER’S DISPENSING ESTABLISHMENT, 


26, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


T= 2 eee ta a my tg Pens ot ae en ra 
Invalide in the country sending Prescriptions by post oom 
dey touny Kailas Staton, es covnerly we usual charges.—See ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
MAHOGANY. ; MEDICINE CHESTS FOR TRAVELLING, 
Containing six Cut Glass ps elt Oak Chest, containing eleven Stoppered Bottles, 23s. ; with every variety for Families, 
Seat moderate prices. 
oferty at, Rolie my, ae oes Sse, 
pramtesing, sah et Suae ee a 
application highly recommended. 20s. carriage 
Sinha attend gehts ws at Saris aot pay et ered Lerement Apparatan for 
Every other variety at prices from 10s. 
WILLIAM T. COOPER, PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMIST, 26, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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 PAREKINS AN ¢ 
WHOLESALE AND 8: ‘AIL STATIONERS, 4 


WRITING AND DR 3SING “CASE MAKERS, 
“24 & 26, oxFORD STREET. 


THE CEST, BEST, AND ST STOCK IN‘ THE 
iM eee Weel ba x pied al PAID to any part of the Country on Orders over 20 K 
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All Reams Warranted to contain Twenty perfect Quire 
ee re ». Sermon Paper 
pery 9 eee | 
same ” 4 0 
Paper 5 Biack Bordered Envelop 
PARKING & GOTTO'S new Writing Paper, made from Straw, io invalubble to rapid writers, and nearly half the price of the ordinary Writing Paper, being only 3s. pir ream. 
LISTS POST FREE. USEFUL SAMPLE PACKETS of WRITING PAPERS and ENVELOPES, 10d. each, by Post 


OW ROOMS for Cheap, wieght, ‘aad Westy Action, aeatet: tee Meeey, Wedding, and Christening Presents, 
from Five Shillings to Twenty Guineas. + 
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ROLL-UP DRESSING CASE (as open). 
FOR A VARIETY OF OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS SEE PREVIOUS 











BRADBURY AND SVANG, PRINTERS, WHITEPALARS. 





